FROM THE EDITOR 


, eo a 
RD's Gripping Sagas 
; io S LONGSTANDING readers of this 
, iD ‘ Az: know, the Drama in 
Real Life articles that we carry 


every month are invariably so 

gripping that they’re practically 
impossible to put down until you’ve 
completed them. Some of these pieces 
are thrilling narratives about ordinary 
people successfully coping with a 
crisis. Others reflect the turbulence 
within people as they confront the various demands of life. 
All are true and all celebrate the indomitable human spirit. 

In this special issue we’ve carefully selected 20 of the 
finest dramas that have appeared in Reader’s Digest over 
the last 50 years. They cover a vast range of situations, from 
the terrifying “Quicksand!”—in which a trapped man faces 
near-certain death—to the tender “Toast to the Bride” in 
which a woman wonders—on her 50th wedding 
anniversary—if her husband loves her. 

But let me not keep you from these stories. Start reading! 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 


Silence is the ocean in which 
all the rivers of all the religions 


discharge themselves. 


Give a man a fish and you feed him 
for a day; teach him to use the Net 
and he won't bother you for weeks. 


From the Internet 


A man is buta 
product of his 
thoughts; what 

he thinks, that he 
becomes. 


There are no extra pieces in the 
universe. Everyone is here because 
he or she has a place to fill, and 
every piece must fit itself into the 
big jigsaw puzzle. DEEPAK CHOPRA 


GANDHIJ} 


All that glitters has a high refractive 
index. 


Anonymous 


THAYUMANAVAR 


In anguish, everyone prays to Him, 
in joy none does. To one who prays 
in happiness, how can sorrow ever 
strike? KABIR 


Love is proved by deeds; the more 
they cost us, the greater the proof 


of our love. MOTHER TERESA 


Behind every successful man, 
there’s a woman. Behind many 
unsuccessful men there are two. 


Anonymous 


You can't go 
very far if you 
don't begin very 
near. 


A clear conscience is often the sign 
of a bad memory. 


J. KRISHNAMURT! 


From the Internet 


ae Real-Life Dramas 


TATA From the House of Tata 


... turn te page37 


ABBY rooming house in New 
ity a lanky, red-headed youth 
der the dim electric light in 
ent bedroom. His name was, 
d have been, Jim Lacey. From a 
f drawers he took a chisel, 
pocketed it, then left his room and 
mingled with the strollers on the road. 
It was a Saturday night in August 1951. 

Lacey halted at anintersection, then 
turned east. He kept to the outer edge 
of the pavement, peering casually into 
the cars parked along the kerb. No one 
so much as looked at him. He had, in 
fact, trained himself deliberately in 
the art of being inconspicuous. For 
Lacey was a thief. 


BY RICHARD H. SCHNEIDER 


He had walked for several minutes, 
alert for a good opportunity, when a 
car nosed into a vacant space several 
metres ahead of him. As the driver got 
out and locked the doors, Lacey 
observed him carefully. The man had 
longish dark hair and a thin, black 
moustache. He looked prosperous. 
Pocketing his car key, he hurried away. 

Lacey’s alert eyes took in one im- 
portant fact that the car’s owner had 
missed: the ventilator window onthe 
kerb side was slightly open—about a 
centimetre wide. Lacey looked inthe 
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car, then leaned back against it, his 
right hand behind him. His chisel 
found the slit beside the ventilator; 
Lacey pressed, and the window 
snapped open. He reached in, boldly 
opened the car door. He took out two 
suitcases and unhurriedly walked 
away. 

Meanwhile, the car’s owner was 
making last-minute plans for an im- 
portant trip to Buffalo. He was Alfonso 
D’Artega, well- 
known composer 
and conductor. 
Often he had 
led orchestras at 
New York’s fa- 
mous Carnegie 
Halland on radio 
shows. Several of 
his lighter com- 
positions were 
popular. 

The next Tues- 
day evening, just 
three days away, 
he was to conduct 
the symphony or- 
chestra in its 
home town, Buffalo. He had worked 
for days preparing the arrangements 
and scores. Tomorrow he planned to 
drive to Buffalo for a Monday re- 
hearsal. 

Finishing his business, D’Artega re- 
turned to his car. He cried out when 
he discovered that his suitcases had 
been stolen, for in them were not only 
the clothing for his trip but also his 
carefully prepared scores for all the 
instruments in the Buffalo orchestra. 
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music ir 
when f 
familiar 


Ave Maria 
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He ran to a telephone. Detectives came 
promptly. 

“My scores!” D’Artega said to them. 
“I must have them! You must find 
them!” 

The detectives dusted the glass for 
fingerprints and asked questions. 

D/rtega listed the clothing that had 
been taken and then said, “The thief 
can have the clothing—it’s the scores 
I must have back! There is no time to 
prepare new arrange- 
ments before my con- 
cert!” 

“What kind of 
music is it?” a detec- 
tive asked. 

“Orchestrations, 
special arrangements. 
And some of my reli- 
gious compositions.” 

“Religious?” 

“Yes. One is a 
hymn, ‘Everyone Must 
Have a Friend,’ and 
another is music I 
wrote for Ave Maria.” 

When the detec- 
tives left, D’Artega 
drove to the Church of St Francis of 
Assisi. As alay member he often as- 
sisted at Mass in that church. He made 
his way through the quiet dimness to 
the Shrine of St Anthony. There he 
prayed for two hours, pleading for St 
Anthony—considered the patron saint 
of lost things and missing persons—to 
intercede with God and return the mu- 
sical scores at least. 

Meanwhile, in his dingy room, Jim 
Lacey was emptying the suitcases. The 
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clothes would bring a nice sum. But 
this music junk! Lacey picked up a few 
sheets glanced at them and threw 
them down disgustedly. Then he 
repacked the clothing and took it toa 
nearby pawnbroker—one who asked 
no questions and who would, even 
late at night, unlock his side door for 
a regular customer. When he left the 
pawnbroker he had seven pawn tick- 
ets and $140 in his pocket. 

Back in his room, Lacey got out two 
grocery bags and was stuffing the 
music into them when he saw famil- 
iar words: Ave Maria. He held the 
sheet, remembering. When he was a 
kid, back in Chicago, he used to sing 
in school. In his imagination he could 
hear a choir singing it, an organ play- 
ing. He put the sheet down and picked 
up another. He read the words: 


“Everyone must have a friend 

To tell his troubles to; 

And I found mine, O dearest Lord, 
My truest friend is you!” 


rest of the music iri the bags and 
tookthem with him out into the night. 
He was back in half an hour. He lay a 
long time in the dark, thinking and 
remembering. 

The next morning, Sunday, as Mrs 
Hetty Braine, the widow of a pianist 
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and composer, left her basement apart- 
ment, she was stopped by the 
superintendent, Mrs Lil- 
lian Green. “Look at 
all this music some- 
body threw out,” 
Mrs Green said, 
holding up some 
scores and pointing 
to the two sacks be- 
side the trash cans. She 
knew the widow’s son 
Robert was also a pianist. “Maybe your 
boy can use it,” she suggested. 
“Thanks, I'll tell him,” Mrs Braine 
said. But she hadn’t yet had an op- 
portunity to do so when shetuned in 
to the llam news on a radio station 
that specialized in good music. Its 
news editor, knowing that music lovers 
are its constant listeners, broadcast 
the story of D’Artega’s stolen scores. 
Mrs Braine and her son at once 
retrieved the scores and notified the 
police. D’Artega arrived not long after, 
to thank the widow. While he talked 
with her, his professional eye noted 
the signs of a musical household. Mrs 
Braine explained that her late husband 
had been a composer. “Here’s his best 
work, a composition called ‘S.O.S’,” 
she said, handing D'‘Artega the score. 
D'’Artega studied it, then said, “I like 
it! Pll play it in Buffalo. You and your 
son will go with me as my guests.” So, 
a few nights later, the composer’s 
widow stood with tears on her cheeks, 
listening to the Buffalo audience’s en- 
thusiastic applause. 
Meanwhile, Lacey read a newspa- 
per item whichmentioned D’Artega’s 


midnight trip to the church to ask 
St Anthony to intercede. Lacey took 
the scores from his dresser drawer 
and read the words again. 

A few weeks later D’Artega received 
a letter containing the pawn tickets. 
The letter said, “I am sorry about 
breaking into your car and putting you 
to all this trouble. But with the bad 
sometimes comes good, and in my 
case it is that I quit this kind of busi- 
ness that night. I now have a job and 
live as I should.” The writer who 
signed himself “J. L.” said that the re- 
ligious songs had started him going 
to church again. “I have gone three 
times, and when I get nerve enough 
I'll go to confession. I’m glad all this 
happened because I really feel differ- 
ent now, and I’m trusting you have 
forgiven me.” 

D’Artega redeemed his pawned 
clothes and asked the police to call 
off the search. He thought that ended 
the matter. 

Nearly three years later, however, 
on May 27, 1954, D’Artega conducted 
“S.O.S.” at Carnegie Hall, again with 
Braine’s widow and son present. He 
was unaware of a redheaded young 
man in the audience listening with 
rapt attention. He was unaware, too, 


THE MAN WHO STOLE GOD 


that the same youth{jsometimes 


watched him in church. 
oO” 


Tefin ONEISUNDAY morning a few 

onths er an usher touched 

ega’ and pointed to a young 

man kneéling at St Anthony’s shrine. 
“He say: wants to speak to you.” 


D: a knelt beside the stranger. 
man whispered, “There’s 
something I have to tell you. Can we 
go somewhere for a cup of coffee?” 

In a nearby restaurant Jim Lacey 
counted out $140 and gave it to theas- 
tonished musician. “Sorry this took 
so long,” he said. “I had to save it up 
before I spoke to you. I’ve often seen 
you in church. I finally went to con- 
fession. Your suitcases were the last 
things I ever stole. I'm ready now for 
my punishment. You can call the 
police.” 

“T’ll never notify the police,” said 
D/Artega. “Let us go back together to 
St Anthony.” 

He left the young man at the church. 
Since then he has seen him frequently. 
And letters signed “J. L.” come regu- 
larly. They have told of Lacey’s mar- 
riage, his promotions, the birth of a son, 
the continued redemption of a man 
who found God in a stolen suitcase. 


TO HOLD AND TO HAVE 


I was dining with a friend whose son had just got married that day. 
After dinner, my friend addressed the bride: “Usha, this is your first 
night with my son Suresh and 1 would like to give you some advice.” 
There was a stunned silence as the bride blushed furiously. “Make 
sure Suresh sleeps with his back to the wall,” the father-in-law went 


on. “He has a habit of falling off the bed!” 


S.K. VARMA 
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BY STEPHEN JOHNSON 


On the shattered Hie and in the icy 


waters below, a terrib 


e tragedy—and 


a tale of courage—unfolded 


T 9:28pm on a drizzly Sun- 
day in January 1975, the 
6620-tonne bulk carrier 
SS Lake Illawarra plough- 
ed with a grinding screech 
into two piers of the Tasman Bridge, 
which connects the Australian city of 
Hobart with its eastern suburbs. At 
his cousin’s house, almost underneath 
the bridge, police constable William 
Fair leaped to the front window. He 
was in time to see 130 metres of road- 
way and the whirling headlights of a 
car plummet 45 metres into the dark 
waters of the Derwent estuary. 


Fair ran outside to his patrol car, 
grabbed the radio microphone and 
said: “Car 76 here. The bridge has col- 
lapsed.” Almost at once, a police car on 
the city side of the river confirmed 
the dreadful news. 

The Tasman, completed in 1964, is 
Australia’s longest overwater bridge, 
measuring about a kilometre between 
abutments on either shore. The citi- 
zens of Hobart nicknamed their bridge 
Old Spindly Legs because of its 22 tall, 
supporting pillars. Swept sideways by 
the current while trying to pass under 
the bridge, the Lake Illawarra had 
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smashed into first one, and skidded to a 
Stop, close to 
the edge of a 
black void. 


then another of these 
pillars, causing three 
spans of roadway to 
buckle and give way. 
Thousands of tonnes 
of steel and concrete 
crashed down on the ill-fated tanker, 
sending her, in less than ten minutes, 
bow first to the bottom. 


“Back Up!” Just before the Lake 
Illawarra rammed the bridge support, 
Murray Ling swung his car onto the 
city-side entrance ramp. With his wife 
and two young sons, he was hurrying 
home from a barbecue to help his two 
daughters, who were giving a supper 
for friends from their church. 

When the bridge lights suddenly 
went out, Ling’s first thought was for 
the girls, at home in a power black- 
out. He put his foot down hard on the 
accelerator, then noticed that the lights 
of Hobart and of the eastern-shore 
suburb of Lindisfarne were still 
ablaze. Cautiously he slowed again. 
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As he did so, a car sped past him in 
the outside lane—and shot into noth- 
ing, simply disappearing before his 
eyes. Ling slammed on his brakes and 
skidded to a stop, nearly a metre from 
the edge of a black void. 

Helen Ling’s voice 
broke the stunned si- 
lence. “Back up,” she 
cried. “Back up!” 

But in the rear-view 
mirror Ling could see 
oncoming car lights. 
Ifthe approaching car 
were to hit him from 
behind, he and his 
family would be rock- 
eted over the edge 
into the water. 

“Get out of the car!” 
he yelled. “Quick!” 

As Helen and the boys ran for the 
safety of the pedestrian walk at the 
side of the four-lane bridge, Murray 
tried to wave down the approaching 
car. To his horror, it swerved around 
him and plummeted into the abyss. 

Meanwhile, Helen was hoisting five- 
year-old Andrew over the rail setting 
off the pedestrian path. She was about 
to let go of him when Peter, 12, who 
had clambered onto the rail, yelled, 
“Don’t, Mum! There’s nothing there.” 
A water pipe had broken, and the tor- 
rents of water had swept this part of 
the footpath away. 


Ling 
Slammed 
on his 
brakes 


On Thin Air. Another car was ap- 
proaching from behind. In it were 
Frank and Sylvia Manley, their teenage 
daughter Sharon, and Sylvia’s brother 
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Dick Fitzgerald. When the bridge 
lights went out, Sylvia strained to see 
through the drizzle what was amiss. 
Now she screamed, “Oh, my God, the 
bridge has gone. Stop, Frank! Can you 
stop?” 

Frank rammed his foot onthe brake. 
“T can't,” he said. “Too late!” The car 
skidded, and there was a jolting crunch 
as the front wheels went over the 
jagged edge and the undercarriage 
scraped the roadway. The vehicle hung 
there, rocking a little backward and 
forward. 

Sylvia looked straight ahead and 
said, “Do you think we can reverse?” 

Frank replied softly, “No, I don’t 
think so.” 

Dick and his sister and niece flung 
themselves out through the passen- 
ger door onto safe ground. Frank 

opened the door onthe driver’s 
side, put his foot down gin- 
gerly—and found only 
thin air! Knowing that if 
he panicked he was 
gone for sure. Frank 
reached up and with 
" both hands gripped the 
moulded chrome trim 
over the doorframe. Rotat- 
ing his body sideways, but still 
half in his seat, he worked his hands 
back along the gutter of the trim. Thus 
anchored, he stretched his legs until he 
made contact with the road, then 
pulled himself from the car. 


Bashed Railing. As the four of them 
stood on the still-trembling bridge, 
Peter Ling called out in the neigh- 
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bouring lane, “More cars are coming. 
We've got to stop them.” 

Helen Ling and her two sons ran 
back towards the crest of the bridge. 
The Manleys started in the same di- 
rection, screaming at an oncoming car 
to stop. The driver showed no sign of 
slowing. 

“Get out of the way!” Frank Man- 
ley yelled to his wife. Sylvia flung her- 
self aside as the car rammed into the 
back of the Lings’ car, pushing its front 
wheels over the edge alongside the 
Manleys’. 


White-Faced Gaze. Murray Ling 
walked on shaky legs to the driver's 
window and said, “Do you realize if 
that car hadn’t been there you would 
be in the river?” The woman gazed at 
him white-faced, unable to speak. 

While Manley and Ling stayed at 
the broken edge of the bridge as a last 
line of defence, their families remained 
at the crest. A loaded bus swept past 
them, ignoring their cries. Murray Ling 
ran forward waving his arms. The bus 
still came on. Ling ran alongside the 
driver’s window. “There’s a span miss- 
ing,” he yelled. “Get off!” 

Thebus finally came to ahalt. Then 
it swung into a fast U-turn, bashing 
its side against the railing. Murray 
watched in relief as it disappeared 
over the crest to safety. 

By now, police were on the scene. 
The Lings and Manleys were escorted 
through the chill drizzle to the west- 
ern end of the bridge. 

Thanks to them and others like 
them, many people had lucky escapes 


that night. Heading I'd just passed. But 
when I looked back, 
I saw its headlights 
drop down out of 
Sight. Part of the 
bridge was missing.” 


west towards Ho- 
bart, Tim Wark, 18, 
and his girl friend 
Rosemary Hickman 
saw the bridge dis- 
integrate in front of 
them. Tim did a U- 
turn and parked in 
the centre of the 
road. While he charged back on foot, 
shouting and waving, Rosemary stayed 
in the car, leaning on the horn and 
flicking the headlights. 

Two other motorists escaped death 
only by sheer luck. 

Travelling towards the city, John 
McKenzie felt a sudden gust of wind 
rattle the side of his car. He thought lit- 
tle of it until he arrived at his desti- 
nation and was told the bridge had 
collapsed. Only then did he realize the 
significance of that gust. 

Norman Oakes was probably the 
last person to get across. He recalls: “I 
heard a loud WHUMP and my car 
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rocked violently. For a moment I 
thought I'd been hit by the car I’d just 
passed. But when I looked back, I saw 
its headlights drop down out of sight. 
Part of the bridge was missing.” 

Dr Thomas Jones was tragically un- 
lucky. He had visited his dying wife 
in the hospital that evening, and lin- 
gered with her past the nine-o’clock 


visitors’ deadline. 
T thought, on son te 
I'd been hit 
by the car 


bridge, home. Nei- 
ther he nor his car 
was seen again. 
Mrs Jones died 
four days later 
without learning 
of her husband’s 
disappearance. 


Calls for Help. 
Below the bridge, 
brave and_ re- 
sourceful people 
fought to save lives in the icy black 
waters. Captain James Cooper, vet- 
eran master of the tug Cape Bruny, 
was on the scene within six minutes. 
By then, only the stern of the Lake 
Illawarra was still afloat, and Cooper 
could see men jumping over the side. 
He picked up 19 survivors. Soon, a 
whole flotilla of small craft joined the 
rescue efforts. 

Near an esplanade, about a kilo- 
metre from the bridge, Jack Read, 60, 
was enjoying a family dinner and 
admiring the view. Suddenly a crash 
shook the house, and the reflection of 
the bridge on the water disappeared. 
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Read dashed tothe phone, but the 
police emergency number was already 
engaged. “Come on, Kevin,” he 
shouted to his 36-year-old son. 

Experienced yachtsmen, the Reads 
were soon circling under the gaping 
hole in the bridge in their nine-metre 
yatch Mermerus. They heard a call for 
help, and Kevin swung their spotlight 
ona figure struggling in the water. To- 
gether he and his father hauled a sea- 
man aboard. 

They were no more than 30 metres 
from the Lake Illawarra when, with a 
mighty surge, its stern went under. A 
wave crashed Mermerus against a 
bridge pillar. Looking up, the Reads 
could see the headlights of the two 
cars hanging over them. 

From the water came another faint 
cry—a man without a lifejacket, dog- 
paddling feebly. They got him, and 
then six men in an inflatable dinghy 
who were tangled in a mess of hang- 
ing electric cables, some of which 
were live. The Mermerus’ own mast 
became snarled by a heavy cable, but 
at that point the police launch Vigi- 
lant chugged up to help. 

Hospitalized with exhaustion the 
following day, Jack Read found him- 
self in a bed next to Lake Illawarra 


seaman John Bush, who had suffered 
a heart attack. “You yachties have got 
nerves of steel,” Bush said. “Chunks 
of concrete falling all around, and you 
didn’t turn a hair.” 

“Tell you what,” Jack confessed. “We 
just didn’t notice.” 


Shock and Tears. Five crewmen 
and four motorists are known to have 
died in the Tasman Bridge tragedy. 
Two seamen and one motorist, 
Dr Jones, were listed as “missing.” At 
an inquiry, four months after the in- 
cident, the Lake Illawarra captain, 
Boleslaw Pelc, 60, was found guilty of 
careless navigation. Subsequently, suf- 
fering delayed shock and a loss of co- 
ordination, he was invalided out of the 
merchant navy. 

Three days after her ordeal, Sylvia 
Manley started weeping uncontrol- 
lably for hours at a time. Her husband 
took her for a rest to a seaside resort— 
where they found their motel crowded 
with victims of a disastrous cyclone 
that, on Christmas Eve, had levelled 
the city of Darwin. “I saw those poor 
people who had lost their homes and 
all they owned,” says Sylvia, “and the 
realization struck me. How fortunate 
my family and I had been!” 


UPGRADE FACTOR 


Our new economics professor introduced himself to us as a “walking 
encyclopaedia.” But during his lecture he kept referring to the states 
of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka by their old names, Madras and Mysore. 
When he invited questions, a back-bencher sniggered: “Walking 


encyclopaedia. Old edition.” 
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former employee of this school who 
had been transferred to another school 
two weeks before for fighting with a 
student named Louis Burgos. “Hey, 
Mr Wickes,” Smith joked, “you look 
funny in that green suit.” 

Without responding, Wickes 
glanced quickly in Room 214. Stillin 
the hall, he raised his 
rifle to shoulder and 
fired a shot. The bullet 
bounced off the ceiling 
and dented a locker. 
Then he burst into 
room 205. “Where’s 
Louis Burgos?” he de- 
manded. Failing to spot 
Burgos in either class- 
room, he stomped 
down the hall and into 
room 201, where Peggy 
Del Bene was teaching 
ninth-standard social 
studies. 

Del Bene grabbed 
the red intercom 
phone on the class- 
room wall. “Bob 
Wickes is in my class 
with a gun” she told 
the office. 

Bob Wickes pointed the gun to- 
wards her 20 students and told them 
to get down. Fear washed over 15- 
year-old Louis Burgos. The boy inched 
towards a window, hoping to jump. 
But the window was locked. 

“Take me! Don’t hurt the kids,” 
Del Bene pleaded. But Wickes shoved 
her out of the door just as Howland 
and Carnese arrived in response 
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to her frantic call. 

Howland peeredthrough the glass 
pane in the door and saw the students 
cowering on the floor behind desks. 
He and Carnese started to enter, but 
Wickes stopped them short. “Get out 
or I'll kill you all!” he yelled. 

As Howland backed up, Wickes 
fired. The bullet 
shattered the glass 
and grazed the left 
side ofthe principal’s 
face. “Are you okay?” 
Carnese asked. “No,” 
Howland mumbled. 
He was quickly 
helped off to the 
nurse’s office. 

Carnese crossed 
the corridor to the 
art rooms and 
started evacuating 
students, one at a 
time, down the hall 
to the stairs. 

Inside 201, under 
a desk, Burgos crou- 
ched on the floor 
next to his friend 
Wilfred Mercado. 
Wickes loomed over Burgos and said, 
“You messed up my life.” 

Wickes sighted down the rifle bar- 
rel, then squeezed the trigger. The bul- 
let struck the desk. As students 
screamed and scrambled for cover, 
the gunman calmly walked around the 
desk for a better angle, aimed again 
and fired twice. One shot struck Bur- 
gos in the hand. The other ripped into 
his belly. Wickes looked around and 


handed his wallet to David Ben-Jacob. 
“Give this to the police,” he said. “And 
tell them I’m not leaving here alive.” 
Mercado watched as blood soaked 
through his friend’s shirt. “I can’t 
breathe,” Burgos whispered. “Get me 
out of here.” Without thinking Mer- 
cado got up, put Burgos’s arm over his 
own shoulder and helped him towards 
the door. 

“Mercado!” Wickes shouted. 

Mercado’s eyes and the eyes of the 
gunman locked. Then Wickes relented, 
and Mercado walked out of the room 
with Burgos hobbling beside him. 

Wickes paced the classroom. After 
a few minutes he pointed at Beth Mari- 
nos. “You can go,” he said. 

In the corridor, art teacher Mickey 
Falton turned to Carnese and said, “Let’s 
rush him! I think we can take him.” 

“No!” Carnese told him. “The chil- 
dren could get hurt.” 


N THE OTHER rooms along the 
second floor corridor, teachers 
hesitated to evacuate students 
for fear of more shots. Some 
ordered their students to bar- 
ricade themselves behind desks. 
Carnese, who had known Wickes 
as a student in the school in the early 
1970s, decided he had to get into room 
201, where 16 ninth-standard students 
remained under the gun. “Mr Wickes, 
this is Mr Carnese. I’m coming in.” 
Wickes shouted, “If you do, I'll kill 
you.” Carnese opened the door, placed 
both hands on his head and entered 
the room. He found himself staring 
down the barrel of a .22 calibre semi- 
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automatic rifle. “Please don’t shoot. I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Sit down,” Wickes ordered. But 
Carnese ignored the order and moved 
to the back of the room. 

“Has anyone else been hurt?” he 
asked. The students said they were okay. 

“Everybody lie flat on the floor, as 
close to the wall as possible.” Carnese 
began covering them with desks. 

He turned to face Wickes. “Let the 
kids go and then you and I will talk.” 
“No. No one’s going anywhere.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want my lawyer and I want my 
therapist.” (Because Wickes had lied 
on his job application, school officials 
did not know that he had been under 
psychiatric treatment as paranoid 
schizophrenic.) 

“Okay, I’ll get them for you,” Car- 
nese said “But please don’t hurt any- 
body else.” Out in the corridor, he 
briefed four police officers who had 
just arrived. They found the 
names of the lawyer and 
therapist in Wickes’s 
wallet. Then Carnese 
said, “I have to go back 
in there.” 

“We can’t let you 
go,” an officer said. “I 
have to,” Carnese in- 
sisted. 

“’m coming back in,” he 
called to Wickes. “They are trying to 
get intouch with your lawyer and your 
therapist.” Walking backwards with 
hands on his head, Carnese re-entered 
room 201. 

“IT want a radio,” Wickes said. 
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“I’m not getting you 
things unless you start 
giving me some kids.” 

“Okay, I will,” Wickes 
said. Carnese left the 
room. Minutes later, the 
assistant principal re- 
turned with a radio. 

“Turn it on,” Wickes 
said. 

The radio didn’t 
work. Concerned that 
Wickes would be upset, 
Carnese felt he had to 
be assertive. He tried a 
bluff: “You promised me 
two kids for the radio. I 
did the best I could. 
Keep your end of the 
bargain.” 

Wickes allowed Car- 
nese to conduct Yvette 
Nieves and Anthony Campbell out of 
the room. Hoping that the 14 remain- 
ing students would pick up the cue, 
Carnese told Wickes, “Bob, if anybody 
feels sick, you’ve got to let them go.” 

Dozens of police, commandos and 
hostage negotiators had now arrived. 
Carnese found another radio, one that 


worked and returned 
to Room 201 for the 
fourth time. He 
traded the good 
radio for the release 
of Pinky Hernandez 
and Mike Maran- 
zano. Then he asked 
Wickes, “Do you 
want anything to eat 
or drink, Bob?” 

“They’ll poison it. 
Do you think I’m 
stupid?” 

“What about a can 
of soft-drink?” 

“Okay, get me a 
cola,” Wickes said. 
“And I want to know 
the condition of 
Howland and Bur- 
gos.” He then re- 
leased Tricia Monda, who had said 
she’d lost a contact lens. 

Returning with the cola, Carnese 
reported that Burgos was in stable 
condition. The cut on Howland’s 
cheek was not serious. “Let somebody 
go,” Carnese added. 

Wickes pointed to Sara Thomas, 


who was complaining that she was ill, 
and let her go. 

Wickes must know what is going on, 
Carnese thought. I don’t think he re- 
ally wants to hurt anyone else. 

Marquita Quander was sobbing and 
Wickes let her go. 

Police command posts had been es- 
tablished in the principal’s office and 
in Room 110. Two orders were issued: 
Do not rush Room 201. Evacuate all the 
other students from the building. 

Teachers and police ushered the 
rest of the students outside. Four of- 
ficers took up positions in rooms flank- 
ing 201. Wickes stuck his head out of 
the door and spotted one of the offi- 
cers. 

“IT told you no cops up here,” Wickes 
shouted, pointing his rifle at the officer. 
Carnese quickly stepped in front of 
the gun. “Don’t hurt anyone else, Bob.” 

“Get them out of here or I’m going 
to start shooting the kids.” 

“Everybody out!” shouted Carnese. 
The four policemen left. 

Camese tried to calm Wickes. “How 
can you want to hurt teenagers, Bob, 
when you were hurt so when you were 
a kid?” 
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Wickes was lucid for long periods, 
but then would slip into trancelike 
states. During one, he said to Carnese, 
“My message to the world is in the 
wallet. Find it!” 

Carnese left again. “We need his 
wallet,” he told police. An officer 
brought it to Carnese who then set 
about deciphering Wickes’s scrawled 
“Epistle to the World.” 


NSIDE THE Classroom, Angelo 
Bravo was coughing violently. 
Wickes nodded at him, and the 
boy left. Then Carnese re-en- 
tered Room 201. “Trust me,” 
he said to Wickes. “Let the kids go.” 

“They've always put me down, 
everyone,” Wickes said. 

“Bob, there are people who care. 
Your family loves you. The teachers 
cared about you here.” 

“It’s too late,” Wickes said. “I know 
what I’ve done.” 

“It’s not too late. Let all the kids go. 
I promise I’ll stay with you. Please 
give me the rifle.” 

Tentatively, Wickes held out his 
weapon. Then, suddenly he jerked it 
back, drew a point-blank bead on Car- 
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nese’s forehead and started to squeeze 
the trigger. 

This is it. I’m going to die, Carnese 
thought. 

But Wickes, seeming to slip back into 
a trance, said, “I want you to leave now.” 

As Carnese left, eight hostages still 
remained in Room 201. 

Michael Sancho, whom Wickes had 
appointed lookout, said that he was 
sick. Wickes released him. 

It was 3:50pm. 

Bryant Lopez, the school’s 15-year- 
old football captain, had help break 
up the fight between Wickes and Louis 
Burgos on May 4. On that account, 
Wickes seemed to trust him. He or- 
dered Lopez toact as his new lookout. 


HREE Hours had passed since 

Wickes invaded the school. 

The police decided Carnese 

should not be allowed to re- 

turn to the room. “But I can 

get more kids out,” Carnese insisted. 

“You’ve done your part,” said De- 

tective Captain Richard Dormer, chief 

negotiator. “We have to establish com- 
munications with him now.” 

Carnese at last conceded, and the 
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hostage negotiating team began talk- 
ing with Wickes over the class phone. 

Twenty-four kilometres away, a 
radio station received a call from 
Detective Sergeant Bill Fitzgerald. 
Knowing that Wickes was tuned to it, 
Fitzgerald asked that the station say 
nothing about the hostage-taking. 
Soon after, Wickes demanded that his 
“Epistle to the World” be read over 
the air. It was. 

It said: “... cried and no one heard, 
so now I cry on you. You dirty swine. 
You turned your back so now I recip- 
rocate. You have kept me down be- 
cause I was right. I have the character, 
you have the power. Power wins. Even 
so, I will paint the road with carnage. 
Good day. Bob Wickes.” 

Through Lopez, Wickes asked for 
certain songs to play on the radio sta- 
tion. Each time one of his song 
requests was met—at 5:05, 5:50, 6:40, 
7:20, 8:10 and 9:06—Wickes freed an- 
other hostage: Joann O’Keefe, Victor 
Olivero, John Tanaka, Rob Jones, Sonja 
Williams, Natosha Quander. 

Behind police barricades a short 
distance from the school, a growing 
crowd cheered each time they got 


ord that a hostage had been released. 

A little after 10pm, Wickes and 
Bryant Lopez sat alone in the dark- 
ened room. Another of the songs 
Wickes had requested started to play 
on the radio. It was “Fooling Yourself,” 
by Styx, which includes the lyrics 
“You're the one they can’t beat and 
you know it ... Just take your best shot 
and don't blow it.” When the song was 
over, Wickes got up, gave his jacket to 
Lopez walked to the back of the room 
and sat on the floor. 

Lopez looked at Wickes. Then the 
boy turned away. When Lopez looked 
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back, he saw the top of the rifle and 
a flash. 
Robert Wickes had killed himself. 


OF FRANK CaRNESE, Lieutenant William 
Birks said, “We didn’t want him to keep 
going into the room, giving Wickes an- 
other hostage. But he was doing so 
well, we broke some regulations. I’ve 
seen a lot of brave acts on this job, but 
this guy is an absolute hero.” 

Frank Carnese’s own reaction was 
more modest: “I felt no sense of 
danger. I just seemed to know what I 
had to do.” 


WALK-OVER 


I was with my Dad when I saw three elderly men walking. “Why don’t 
you ever walk too?” I asked Dad. “I’m too old for that,” he replied. 
“Those men look fit,” I told Dad, “walking will do you good too.” 


“I’m not so old that I need to walk,” said Dad. 


PRIYANKA BHAGAT 


READ MY LIPS 


I walked into a bookshop and asked for a play by Sheridan. The sales- 
man looked at me blankly. So, I asked for a well-known volume on 
European philosophy. Again, he looked blank. Irritated, I said, “I wish 
you'd show better salesmanship.” Soon he was back with a volume 


titled, “Handbook on Better Salesmanship.” 


R. S. MARTIN 


: 


JHAGLULT 
the Magnificen 


BY ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


What a stunning figure of a man! What verve, 
what dash, what an aura of grandeur! And his 
entrances and exits—incomparable! 


HIS LITTLE story shows how 

sometimes the theatre can 

leave the footlights to intrude 

into life, cross swords with re- 

ality and come out tri- 
umphantly victorious. The hero of the 
story is Vahan Shatouni. 

When I first knew him I was a kid 
going to high school in Tiflis, in the 
Caucasus Mountains near the Russo- 
Turkish border, and he was a promis- 
ing young actor on the Armenian 
stage. He stood over six feet, with wide 
shoulders, no hips, and a walk that 
combined the grace of atiger withthe 
high spirits of a stallion. Strikingly 
handsome, he had huge dark eyes, full 
of smouldering fire, the curved proud 
nose of an eagle, and bold black eye- 
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brows that met at a dashing angle. He 
was the doom of every young girl and 
every woman—and the envy of every 
man. 

In those days Shatouni’s lofty am- 
bition was to play two parts: one was 
Hamlet; the other the character lead 
in a popular drama called Ouriel 
Akosta. This last part he finally did 
play, under most peculiar circum- 
stances. Whether he ever played the 
melancholy Dane I don’t know, but at 
the time I knew him he was assigned 
the part of Laertes—and he made the 
most of it. 

To Shatouni, even more than to the 
average actor, entrances and exits were 
of utmost importance. Needless to say, 
with his figure and legs he looked 


ggering in tights. So his stormy en- 
rance in the fourth act—where 
Laertes appears, sword in hand, to 
challenge the king—was not unlike an 
earthquake in its effect. Shatouni 
uldstop for a moment inthe open 
doorway and then leap over the 
threshold onto the stage like a fighting 
Nijinsky. There was always a satisfy- 
ing gasp from the audience. 

But at one performance disaster oc- 
curred. The dashing figure appeared, 
posed for a second—a black silhou- 
ette in the doorway—and then, instead 
of that famous leap, his foot caught 
on the threshold and he fell flat on his 
face! Six feet and two inches of su- 
perb manhood hitting the floor! There 
is nothing funnier than a glamorous 
entrance that goes sour, and in a sec- 
ond the audience would have burst 
into loud guffaws. But in that first split 
second Shatouni was up, in one high 
bound, like a rubber ball, facing the 
king with such fury in his flaming eyes 
that no one dared laugh. He played 
the scene with such ferocity, in fact, 
that the king and queen went pale with 
fear under their makeup. He was actor 
enough to turn disaster into triumph. 

Whenever he went on tour Shatouni 
would send me postcards telling of 
his triumphs from city to city. I still 
cherish one. It is a portrait of 
Napoleon, and the message reads sim- 
ply, “Veni, vidi, vici.” An incurable ro- 
mantic, he had a great gift for telling 
exciting stories. They were all about 

imself: his adventures, his acting 
triumphs, his escapades with women. 
No one believed a word, but every- 
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body listened anyway, fascinated. 
When World War I started, Sha- 
touni enlisted at once in the cavalry. It 
was an undeniable fact that he looked 
tremendous in uniform. The sight of 
Shatouni striding down the street, his 
spurs clanking, his high top boots shin- 
ing like two black suns, his silver fili- 
gree Caucasian sword cutting a 
dashing curve at his side, was pure 
theatre. Then he left Tiflis—for the 
front, he said. Others, who knew, said 
he left for the city of Yerevan, assigned 
to a staff job. In any case, after a few 
months, Shatouni decided that it was 


He cleared his throat and 
began to speak: “I order you 
... Lask you to disperse... 
go into your coaches.” 


time for the second-act climax. 

The Brave Hero. He received two 
weeks’ leave and came back to Tiflis. 
Before alighting from the train he put 
his left arm into a black silk sling— 
and thus made his appearance. To anx- 
ious questions he replied that he had 
been wounded in battle, and told how 
hundreds of Turks had paid dearly for 
that wound. No two people heard the 
same story; yet all agreed that if any- 
one ever looked the brave hero 
Shatouni did. 

Came the Revolution of 1917—and 
eventually Shatouni’s great third act, 
which proved to be a performance of 
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actual unmitigated heroism. With the 
Revolution, all the officials of the old 
regime were booted out of their 
mighty offices, some into the streets, 
and some into kingdom-come. The 
Commandant of the City of Yerevan 
was one of them, and Shatouni was 
elected to take his place. 

The people of the city adored him. 
Several times a day, and many times at 
night, he drove through the streets of 
the town just to show the people that 
he was keeping an ever watchful eye 
on their welfare. He used a smart open 
touring car. (He never sat in it but in- 


variably stood up, the better to ob- 
serve his domain, and also the better 
to be observed.) In front of his car six 
cavalry soldiers in Caucasian dress 
rode their spirited horses at full gallop, 
and six more followed. As he went by, 
in a blaze of sound and glory, people 
on the streets instinctively shouted, 
“Hurrah!” and some even applauded. 

Partly because official business 
bored Shatouni, and partly because 
he thought it romantic, he decided to 
have a “heart condition.” He never 
said he had it, but implied it through 
mysterious references to the brevity of 
life and the immortality of the soul, 


a id at times by an eloquent clutching 
at his chest with his hand, bending 
double and asking in a soft, gentle 
voice for a glass of water. He would 
take a few sips, then, half closing 
tis long curved lashes, say quietly 
and firmly, “It is nothing, nothing 
at all!” It gave him an added aura of 
sombrely romantic grandeur. When 
overly bored by an interview he would 
have such an “attack,” then leave 
the office. 

While Shatouni was perfecting his 
role as Commandant, events were 
preparing a climax for his career. 
Shortly after the 1917 Revolution the 
Russian army, with sagging war spirit, 
began to leave the fighting fronts 
almost en masse. Long trainloads 
of armed soldiers (they refused to 
surrender their rifles) were soon pass- 
ing through Yerevan on their way from 
the Russo-Turkish front back to 
Russia proper. These soldiers had 
suffered much during the Czar’s 
regime, and they nursed a bitter ha- 
tred for their officers. Now they had 
accounts to settle. 

One morning a train pulled into 
Yerevan from the front. It wasa train 
of freight cars and one passenger 
car with 65 officers aboard. Shortly 
after it, another train arrived, this one 
filled with hundreds of soldiers. 
Within seconds the first train was 
completely surrounded by a solid mass 
of armed and angry men who insisted 
that the officers come out and submit 
themselves to an immediate tribunal. 
This request meant only one thing: 
the officers would all be shot! 


SHATOUNI THE MAGNIFICENT 


With the possibility of a massacre 
hanging thickly in the air, the station- 
master telephoned the local military 
headquarters. An old lieutenant gen- 
eral arrived, accompanied by his aide- 
de-camp. With difficulty, and one must 
say courage, they squeezed through 
the mob. The brave general faced a 
wall of shiny rifles and hostile eyes. 
He cleared his throat and began to 
speak: “I order you ...I ask you to dis- 
perse ...go into your coaches.” A sol- 
dier’s voice interrupted harshly, “Beat 
it, old man!” Another cried, “We'll try 
you with the rest of them!” In one 
more moment they would have torn 
the old warrior to pieces, but he knew 
when to retreat. 

In the meantime, the stationmaster 
had been telephoning everybody for 
help. In vain. Then he had an inspira- 
tion: “The Comman- 
dant! Shatouni the 
Magnificent!” A 
quick telephone 
call; an explana- 
tion. Then, just as 
the old general 
left, the soldiers 
heard what sounded 
like distant thunder— 
hoofs, horses’ hoofs. And, while they 
watched, the glorious cortege came 
into view. Twelve horsemen were in 
front this time, 12 in the rear; in the 
middle was an open touring car, 
wherein stood the Commandant. 

His Finest Role. With one eagle’s 
glance, Shatouni took in the whole sit- 
uation. Before the car had come to a 
full stop, he was out of it, striding 
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swiftly down the platform, proud, 
handsome and alone. The soldiers 
watched open-mouthed as he strode 
past them, his silver spurs tinkling 
sharply. In three tigerish bounds, the 
Commandant reached thetop ofa pile 
of packing cases and stood there, back- 
lighted by the setting sun. Then, 
stretching out both arms towards the 
crowd of uniforms, he shouted, “Sol- 
diers, come to me!” Whether it was 
curiosity that pulled them, or the 
supreme, complete authority of that 
voice, slowly the armed multitude 
started forward. They hesitated, then 
came on again until they had reached 
the packing cases—a sea of shining 
bayonets and puzzled faces staring up 
at the young Zeus standing like a 
statue on a pedestal. 

Shatouni looked around, meeting 
each pair of eyes squarely with his 
own. Then, when the pause was ripe: 
“Brothers in arms, lend me your ears! 
I am the Commandant of the City of 
Yerevan, elected by the Revolution- 
ary Will of the People! I am Shatouni!” 

He stopped. There was a great si- 
lence. The name meant utterly noth- 
ing to any of them. 

And now Shatouni did the unex- 
pected. Moved by some inspiration 
which must have come to him direct 
from heaven, as it had no connection 
with sense or reason, he tore his uni- 
form open with both hands, baring his 
chest, golden buttons scattering on 
the cement platform, and embarked 
on the soliloquy from Ouriel Akosta, 
the drama he had always longed to 
play. It starts: “Throw stones into my 
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chest! Unleash your fury!” and goes 
on for three fiery pages. It had not the 
remotest bearing on the situation at 
hand, but how Shatouni read it! And 
how he acted it! The few townspeople 
who witnessed the scene said later 
that it was the greatest performance 
they had ever seen. 

The soldiers stood breathless, com- 
pletely engrossed—so engrossed they 
were oblivious to the fact that the train 
containing the 65 officers was slowly 
pulling out of the station. Not so Sha- 
touni. Out of the corner of his dark 
eyes he watched its progress. And 
when he finished the last sentence of 
the soliloquy, the train was a mere puff 
of smoke on the horizon. 

The whole crowdbrokeinto a thun- 
der of applause. And now... 

Now, suddenly, the Commandant 
clutched at his heart and bent double. 
A dead silence fell at once. A soft voice 
said, “A glass of water, please!” Sev- 
eral soldiers dashed away and came 
back with many glasses of water. Oth- 
ers supported the Commandant with 
their strong arms. Shatounitook a few 
sips, then said gently, “It is nothing, 
nothing at all.” He was helped into his 
car; this time he sat, leaning back on 
the cushions. In a few seconds his 
cortege was out of sight, the sound of 
many hoofs dying away like distant 
thunder. 

When the soldiers recovered their 
emotional balance, they turned back to 
the problem at hand. But, instead of 
the train containing the 65 officers, 
they saw only empty tracks glisten- 
ing in the sunset. a 


MAKESHIFT temple had been 

built by jawans in a forward 
area and every evening they used to 
assemble there for a pooja. When the 
colonel of the regiment joined them 
one evening, he was surprised to find 
an image of Lord Krishna alone on 
the pedestal, without his consort 
Radha. “Where is Radha?” the colonel 
asked a jawan. “She can’t come here, 
sir,” the jawan replied. “It’s a non-fam- 
ily station.” SUBHASHINI AGGARWAL 


Wraen My father was a station com- 
mander, there was an accident in 
which a tank collided with a civil 
lorry. My father rang up his counter- 
part in the armoured brigade, and re- 
ported the accident. After a 
worried silence came the 
question, “How badly is the 
tank damaged?” 

AJAY TALWAR 


Wk COMMANDING Officer 
of our artillery brigade 
never failed to lecture us 
on the importance of re- 
pairing things in time. 

For the Ramlila 
drama, we had fash- 
ioned a giant bow 
in two parts, held 
tovether by a 
match-stick, so 

that Rama could —4@ 
break it easily 
and win the hand 


HUMOUR IN UNIFORM 


of Sita. After the final rehearsal we 
went for a rest, leaving the bow in 
two pieces on the stage. Our re- 
sourceful carpenter, who came in our 
absence to make the final stage 
arrangements, saw the bow in two 
Pieces and repaired it with strong 
nails. Unaware of this, we began the 
play and Rama soon came on the 
stage, picked up the bow in the 
drama’s famous scene, and proceeded 
to try and break it. His epic struggle 
has since become a standing joke in 
our brigade. G.G.RAJU 


Es THE early days of World War II, a 
gurkha regiment was asked to provide 


“Am | making myself clear, gentlemen?” 
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a hundred volunteers for paratroop 
training. The British officers ex- 
plained to them that the jumps were 
made from a safe height of 330 metres 
or more. However, to their great sur- 
prise—and belying the legendary 
gurkha reputation for courage—only 
70 men stepped forward. The crest- 
fallen officers tried once more, this 
time describing in great detail the me- 
chanics of the parachute and its nu- 
merous safety devices. When they 
finished, a gurkha who had held back, 
stepped forward with the rest of the 
regiment, saying, “That's diffierent— 
we thought you wanted us to jump 
from the plane without those para- 


chutes!” JOHN MASTERS 


A FRIEND of mine, impatiently wait- 
ing for an NCC marching practice to 
end, kept sneaking repeated glances at 
his watch. Suddenly, he looked up to 
find a furious instructor in front of 
him. 

“What are you doing,” thundered 
the instructor. “Marking time, sir,” 
came the quick reply. 

MEERA KRISHNASWAMI 


O N THE eve of our annual inspec- 
tion of armaments, our com- 
manding officer (CO) became a 
father. The next day was also a suc- 
cess, with our regiment winning a 
“very good” from the inspector. 

At our usual 9pm meeting after- 
wards, we congratulated the CO on 
becoming a parent. Mistaking our 
good wishes to be for the results of 
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the inspection, he said modestly, “The 
credit is entirely yours, gentlemen.” 
PRAMOD KAPUR 


Ix THE past, rum was not allowed to 
be served in the officers’ messes. A 
general, during a visit to one of the 
units, found an officer drinking the 
forbidden liquor. The following con- 
versation ensued: 

General: “Hullo there, what are you 
drinking?” 

Officer: “Rum, sir.” 

General: “Do you know that rum is 
a slow poison?” 

Officer: “Who is in a hurry, sir?” 

KESHWA NANO 


Sox AFTER the 1971 Bangladesh 
operations, the army division in our 
area threw a victory party to which all 
the planters and their wives were in- 
vited. My mother, being the senior 
planter’s wife, was asked to introduce 
the divisional commander, a major 
general, to all the ladies. Unfamiliar 
with army ranks, she kept addressing 
him as major. 

After the faux pas was repeated 
several times, my embarrassed father 
could stand it no longer and corrected 
her by saying that the officer's 
rank was major general. My resource- 
ful mother quickly retrieved the 
situation. 

Turning to the officer with her most 
charming smile she said, “I’m so sorry 
General but then I can hardly be 
blamed—you look so young!” 

The major general was beaming for 
the rest of the evening. SONYA SINGH 
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Waves of 
Relief 


In December 2004, 
soon after a giant 
tsunami had ravaged 
India’s south-eastern 
coast, Tata Group 
Chairman Ratan Tata 
convened a meeting of 
all Tata company 
chiefs. They decided 
that the Tatas would 
be the biggest 
corporate contributor 
towards tsunami 
relief. The Tata Relief 
Committee (TRC) they 
set up would focus on 
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on Tamil Nadu, the worst affected 
state. Within hours a cash corpus was 
created and, in a matter of days, relief 
material had reached affected areas. 

Says PK. Mohankumar, then COO 
at Oriental Hotels, which runs Chen- 
nai’s Taj Coromandel hotel, who also 
led the TRC: “Everything was avail- 
able within the Group: Tata Motors 
transported relief material; the Taj 
group did the catering at the base 
camp; TCS took care of community 
training programmes to rehabilitate 
those affected; a desalination plant 
was set up at Nagapattinam by Tata 
Projects...” 

To rehabilitate those affected, TRC 
decided that its priority would be 
constructing dwellings and rain shel- 
ters. Soon more than a thousand new 
houses were under construction in 
three Tamil Nadu districts. 

Community rain shelters, each of 
which accommodates 2000 people, 
were built in nine villages. Also, 
“village knowledge centres,” which 
would provide storm-warning and 
other information to fishermen, 
besides vocational training, adult 
education, and local market 
information were set up. 

Providing safe drinking water 
has been another Tata endeavour 
for the tsunami afflicted with the 
setting up of desalination plants in 
Nagapattinam. Substantial sums of 
moneywere also disbursed to NGOs 
working with the local communities 


there. The list goes on. 

If you want to find a single recent 
instance that sums up the real-life 
dramas resulting from the social 
commitment of the Tata Group, the 
tsunami relief operation is one. But 
here are a few more examples: 


Saving Lives 27 a 


Remote Village 
SITTILINGI VILLAGE, DHARMA- 
PURI DISTRICT, TAMIL NADU. It's a 
cold December morning. “Emer- 
gency!” cries a young nurse as she 
dashes into the outpatient clinic at 
the only hospital in this remote tribal 
hamlet tucked away between the hills. 
Sittilingi village had no electricity until 
recently and the nearest telephone 
was 80 kilometres away. 

Dr Lalitha Regi, who is handling 
outpatients, runs to the hospital's 
ward where Govind Raj, an elderly 
headmaster is writhing in pain, his 
arms and legs flailing widely. One 
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nur e ts trying to hold him, while an- 
jer iS preparing a syringe with a 
sedative for Lalitha’s husband, Dr 
Regi George, to inject Govind Raj. A 
third nurse is rubbing an I-V bottle, 
ig to warm its frozen contents. 


Minutes after Govind Raj is sedated, 


his breathing stops. Dr Lalitha helps a 
nurse to immediately put one end 
an Ambu bag - a device to get 
patients breathing again - in his 
mouth and Dr Regi starts pumping. 
The nurse then attaches Govind Raj's 
arm to an IV line while another in- 
serts a catheter to collect his urine. In 
a couple of minutes Govind Raj starts 
breathing again. 
The headmaster’s life is saved. 
“He'll need to see a neurologist,” 
Dr Regi tells anxious relatives. 
The Tribal Hospital, set up by the 
octor couple, has likewise saved 


Dr Lalitha helps a tribal mother. 
Left: The Tribal Hospital. 


=e 
innumerable lives in and around 

Sittilingi. No medical facilities existed 

here before they arrived and set up 

their trust, called the Tribal Health 

Initiative (THI), a decade ago. Since 

then, infant mortality has plummeted; 

no woman has died in childbirth for 

over four years now and adults dying 


of diarrhoeal dehydration - the area’s 


biggest killer - has become a thing of 


the past. THI’s nurses are all trained 


from among tribal girls who have 
never gone to a regular nursing 
college. 

It was with grants, starting in 1999, 


from the JRD Tata Trust that THI, 


once strapped for funds, could con- 


tinue effectively with their programme 


and save lives like those of Govind 
Raj. “The Tatas were generous with us 


the moment they heard about our 


efforts,” says Dr Regi George. “They 
helped us through hard times, and 

so we were able to improve our 
operation theatre and other facili- 

ties, train our nurses and build the 
24-bed hospital we now have.” 


Saving zhe 
Whale Shark 


DWARIKA, GUJARAT. From the 

deck of the trawler off the coast of 
Dwarka, the boat-owner looks at his 
nets and sees his catch - it’s enor- | 
mous: 14-metre-long. But this is not 
the fish he had in mind, although 

its meat and liver would fetch 
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No more killing. Loved instead, 


him at least a lakh of rupees. “Cut the 
nets,” he tells his men. “Release 
the fish!” 

Another whale shark has been al- 
lowed to live - not the normal treat- 
ment this gentle giant of the seas got 
in these waters a few years ago. Each 
summer whale sharks journeyed from 
distant Australia to spawn here. Even 
after the Indian government declared 
it a protected species in 2001, hun- 
dreds were killed each year. 

Why, the coastline was large, and it 
was impossible to enforce the law. 
But thanks to Tata Chemicals, which 
has a factory in Mithapur, a key whale 
shark breeding area, and three other 
institutions (the Wildlife Trust of India, 
International Fund for Animal Welfare 
and Gujarat Heavy Chemicals) joining 
hands to create awareness about this 
protected species, whale sharks are 
rarely killed today in these parts. 


It needed a creative effort to con- 
vince local fishing communities about 
the need to save the species: The 
group conduced street plays and 
exhibitions along the Gujarat coast. 
One regular roadshow employs a life- 
sized (14-metre) inflatable model of 
the whale shark carried on a cart. 
Residents with garlands and vermil- 
ion greet the model. Tata Chemicals 
provides financial and infrastructural 
support to the “Save the Whale 
Shark" campaign. Its employees and 
families donate their time, talent and 
skills, all of which have made the 
campaign a success. 

Says Vivek Talwar, head of human 
resources at Tata Chemicals: “Coastal 
communities have begun to under- 
stand the imperative of saving the 
species.” No wonder that today the 
whale shark has become the mascot 
of the coastal Porbandar, Diu, Dwarka 
and Okha municipalities, and the lo- 
cals call it vhali [dear one]. 


“No success... 1s worthwhile unless it serves the neé 


40 Hours ¢o Literacy 


;UNTUR, ANDHRA PRADESH. When 
her husband died of cancer three 
years ago, Gauzia Begum Moham- 
med felt like a hummingbird caught 
in a hurricane. The family’s meagre 
savings had dried up, and her only 
child was forced to give up schooling. 
She started doing menial jobs but, 
every day, survival itself seemed at 
stake for the 40-year-old illiterate 
widow with no job skills. 

Then came hope. Gauzia’s village in 
Andhra Pradesh was included ina 
path-breaking literacy project initiated 
by Tata Consultancy Services (TCS), 
Asia's largest software company. The 
project uses computers, multimedia 
presentations and printed material to 
teach uneducated adults to read. It 
took about 40 hours of learning time 


Learning to write. 


of the country and its people.” —x.v. rss 


for Gauzia to become functionally lit- | 
erate, and mark the beginning of a | 
voyage that would transform her life. 

Today, nearly three years after she 
participated in the project, Gauzia has 
moved on from menial jobs to setting 
up a small but profitable retail shop 
in her village. Micro-credit she got 
from a local agency helped. 

India has more than 350 million cit- 
izens who are unable to read or write. 
It was to help untangle this web of 
ignorance that TCS initiated its 
computer-based adult literacy pro- 
gramme, an idea that was the brain- 
child of the company's former deputy 
chairman, Faqir Chand Kohli. Kohli 
believes that information technology 
allied with innovation can help speed 
up the spread of literacy in India. He 
is certain that, if implemented effec- 
tively and with conviction, the project 
can help India become fully literate in 
just five years and not in the 30 years 
currently planned. 

Like Gauzia, more than 41,000 
adults have completed the Telugu 
programme in Andhra Pradesh. 
Meanwhile Tamil, Marathi, Hindi and 
Bengali versions are already helping 
countless people in other states. 

Incredibly, many of the teachers 
now are those who first learned to 
read through this programme. Gauzia 
Begum Mohammed is among them. 
She regularly takes time off from her 
shop to teach three groups of 15 
people each. 
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Mind Over Matter 


CHENNAI, TAMIL NADU. From her 
small town in Madhya Pradesh, no 
one knows how young Nirmala ended 
up in Chennai’s streets. Her clothes 
tattered, her hair matted, Nirmala 
scavenged for food and slept on foot- 
paths. A schizophrenic, she’d been 
prone to frequent hallucinations. It 
was during one such spell that she 
wandered away from home. Luckily 
for Nirmala and innumerable others 
like her, there was Banyan, an organi- 
zation which provides shelter and 
medical 
care to 
Chennai’s 
mentally ill, 
destitute 
women. 

When 
Vaishnavi 
Jayakumar 
and Van- 

“ dana 
Gopikumar 
started 
Banyan in 
1993, the 
initial years were difficult. They even 
found it hard to convince people it 
was a worthy cause. Even so, they 
carried on with the sheer conviction 
that mentally destitute women need 
the same, if not greater, care and 
concern as do “normal” people. 
They've taken in over 750 women 
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and have rehabilitated nearly two- 
thirds of them. 

Banyan’s shelter today houses over 
300 destitutes like Nirmala. A new 
building has counselling rooms, 
dormitories, a prayer room, all man- 
aged by residential employees, 
psychiatrists and GPs. Impressed by 
their work, a large number of volun- 
teers have been helping Banyan. 

In March 2001, Banyan received the 
support of the Ratan Tata Trust, 
which has provided over Rs40 lakh 
for their cause. Support from the 
Trust has led to several funding agen- 
cies and companies coming to 
Banyan’s aid. Indeed, the skeptics 
too have begun realizing the remark- 
able way in which Banyan touches 
precious lives. 

After four months in Banyan’s care, 
Nirmala became well enough to recall 
her home address. When her parents, 
in distant Madhya Pradesh, got a 
phone call from Chennai, it was 
nothing short of a miracle. 


Helping Hands 
of Steel 


JAMSHEDPUR, JHARIKHAND. There 
was very little greenery — both literally 
and metaphorically — in the lives of 
the 100 odd families of , near 
Jamshedpur in Jharkhand. Their land 
was leased at very low rates by 
bricks-kiln owners. Disease, illiteracy 
and poverty were rampant. But the 
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Tata Steel's social responsibility 
translates into rural development. 


Tata Steel Rural Development Society 
(TSRDS) stepped in. A group com- 
prising Betakocha’s youth and women 
who'd realized the environmental and 
social impact of the brick kilns on 
their land found TSRDS a friend in 
need when it offered to help them 
organize their lives with a compre- 
hensive development plan. Betakocha 
changed forever. 

TSRDS aims at helping rural com- 
munities living around Tata Steel's 
many operational units. In its first 
year of operation in 1979, it covered 
32 villages around Jamshedpur. By 
1989, it had acquired the expertise to 
undertake a wide range of projects, 
focusing on income generation, 
health and hygiene. Today, it covers 
over 650 villages in the states of 
Jharkhand and Orissa, and is active 


‘ducation, learmng and industry. .— SIRRATAN TATA ap 
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in the spheres of liveli- 
hood generation, health 
and hygiene and people 
empowerment. 
The villages it worked 
in have witnessed a 
sharp drop in infant 
mortality, rise in literacy 
rates, improvement of 
maternal health, growth 
in agricultural yield and 
family income. “Mission 
Hariyali,” for instance, 
which aimed at convert- 
ing 1,000 acres of land 
from mono to multi crop- 
ping in 12 villages, has 
lifted over 300 families above the 
poverty line. 

In Betakocha the brick kiln owners 
were evicted, the land reclaimed and 
a fund set up for development. In 
addition, women’s organizations 
launched in the village have taken up 
goat rearing, selling vegetables and 
cultivation. The village now has 
proper toilets, all its children are 
immunized, 85 per cent of the them 
goto school, and about 80 per cent 
of the population get safe drinking 
water. All thanks to Tata Steel. 


The Healing Touch 


JAMSHEDPUR, JHARKHAND. When 
the first white patches appeared on 
Savitri Chakraborty’s skin and she 
was told it was leprosy, Savitri went to 
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NJMS secretary T. Jayakrishnan 
comforts a leprosy patient. 


quacks. As the disease advanced, 
friends and relatives stopped visiting 
her. With her children too questioned 
about Savitri’s disease, fear and dis- 
gust became part of their daily lives. 
But soon there was hope: The Nav 
Jagrat Manav Sangh (NJMS), an or- 
ganization set up by Tata Motors’ 
community services division in 
Jamshedpur came to Savitri’s rescue. 
NJMS, with its team of doctors and 
paramedics, identifies and treats lep- 
rosy patients. Initially, after NIMS was 
launched in 1982, this was hard to do 
since patients were spread all over 
Jamshedpur. But they managed to 
identify 4000 patients and housed 
them in seven new ashrams. Today 
ashram residents farm small plots 
allotted to them, and save their earn- 


ings in their own bank 
accounts. NJMS also 
launched a campaign to 
spread awareness among 
schoolteachers and stu- 
dents, aimed at removing 
prejudice against pa- 

» tients and their families. 
It also conducts an 
annual house-to-house 
survey in 240 villages 
around Jamshedpur to 
screen for fresh cases. 

The result: prejudices 
have been drastically re- 
duced and many former 
patients, now completely 
cured, are once again 
able to lead fruitful lives. One of them 
is Savitri Chakraborty. “My family is 
once again part of the village,” she 
says. “NJMS has given me a new life.” 


Let There Be Light 


LADAKH, J&K. After sunset each 
day, the world for Gompa Tsering in 
her snow-covered village, 3500 me- 
tres above sea level in Ladakh, de- 
pended on kerosene lamps. She'd 
never had tubelights or fans or any- 
thing electrical. That is, until the Tata 
BP Solar company came into her life. 
Numerous homes and villages in 
mountainous Jammu and Kashmir 
now have solar-powered lamps made 
by the company. Not only are homes 
lit much better with fume-free light, 
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each lantern saves about 100 litres of 
)) kerosene a year. 

On average, India receives about 
300 sunny days annually, making 
solar energy abundant. In places like 
Ladakh, although daylight hours are 
shorter, the sun's intensity 
is very great, and modules 
that trap solar energy can 
be installed anywhere. 

Yet, at first, when Tata BP 
Solar started out, there was 
practically no market, and 
although some public sec- 
tor companies made mod- 
ules, the other things, like 
batteries and the electron- 
ics needed, had to be 
sourced from various ven- 
dors. After-sales service 
was poor. For the first time, 
one company, Tata BP 
Sola, did all these things. 

When it set out to supply 
8700 home-lighting systems 
in Leh and Kargil in four months, 
many thought this an impossible 
target given the difficult conditions. 
But they did it. Among other projects, 
they also installed nearly 9,000 
home-lighting systems worth Rs11 
crore in J&K. Gompa Tsering’s house 
today is lit with solar lanterns and her 
village is no longer a dark, gloomy 
place at night. 

Says K. Subramanya, COO at Tata 
BP Solar: “The president and prime 
minister have mentioned that there 
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are 125,000 villages without electric- 
ity and that by 2012 every household 
should have electricity. Solar energy 
can come in use for quick results. 
Tata BP Solar is making an impact...” 


State-of the art home-ighting equipment 
from Tata BP Solar. 


Health for All 


BILASPUR, CHHATTISGARH. For 
someone aged 28, Meluram Yadav 
should not have weighed 28 kilos. But 
tuberculosis had ravaged him so 
much that he could not even turn in 
bed. Spasms of violent, painful cough 
racked him. Residing in the tribal re- 
gions of poverty-stricken Bilaspur 
district, all this would have spelt a 
death sentence for Yadav. But Yadav 
got help from a nearby community 
health centre in Ganiyari village, 
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which the Jan Swasthya Sahyog 
(JSS), an organization of healthcare 
professionals, had set up with funds 
from the Dorab Tata Trust. 

About 60 percent of the people JSS 
caters to live below the poverty line 
and have no other means of health- 
care. JSS's vision was to train village 
health workers, supported by mobile 
clinics and the Ganiyari centre. Much 
of this is being translated into reality. 
Over 70 women now function as 
village-level health workers and some 
35 tribal villages, many in deep 
forests, have community health pro- 
grammes. The Ganiyari centre itself, 
once just a small outpatient depart- 
ment, is today a 15-bed hospital with 
a fully equipped laboratory and oper- 


A group of tribal health workers in Bilaspur. 


ation theatre. People from about 200 
villages come to the Ganiyari centre. 

JSS has managed to focus on 
malaria and tuberculosis control, 
curbing water-borne diseases, and 
even sanitation and literacy. It has de 
veloped low-cost diagnostic kits to 
detect contamination in water, 
anaemia, urinary tract and other in- 
fections. Today, the Ratan Tata Trust 
also contributes substantially to JSS's 
community health initiatives. 

Meanwhile, Meluram Yadav, after 
receiving six months of care and free 
treatment for advanced tuberculosis 
at Ganiyari, returned home, his 
weight a good 42 kilos. In fact thou- 
sands like Yadav are now back on 
their feet. 


“.. What came from the people has gone back} 
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Saving Runaway Kids 


MUMBAI, MAHARASHTRA. Basavraj 
Uthnu stands in a corner of Mumbai 
Central railway station, his eyes alert 
to the crowds around him, Basavraj fi- 
nally sees a kid with a red knapsack 
looking lost and uncertain. Basavraj 
walks up to him and tries to start a 
conversation. He learns that the boy 
Manik Mondal, 15, has no money on 
him, speaks only in Bengali and is 
looking for his brother who works in a 
Mumbai hotel. But Manik doesn’t 
know the hotel's name. 

Often, children like Manik end up 
with touts who force them into prosti- 
tution, begging or child labour. The 
kids sometimes end up doing drugs 
or crime - but not if they’re lucky 
enough to end up with Basavraj be- 
fore that. Basavraj works for Sathi, 
short for Society for Assisting Chil- 
dren in Difficult Situa- 
tions, which is funded 
and supported by the 
Ratan Tata Trust. Sathi 
helps get lost and run- 
away children safely 
back to their homes. 
Sathi's volunteers 
scout major rail-sta- 
tion platforms where a 
great number of such 
children land up. 

On average, at least 
five runaway children 
come to a big railway 
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station each day for reasons varying 
from failing in examinations to being 
aspiring film stars, and realize only 
too late that their decision was disas- 
trous. Some spend months, even 
years on platforms and nearby 
streets. “Even after spending years on 
a platform, the child yearns to go 
home,” says Pramod Kulkarni, secre- 
tary and founder of Sathi, which has 
so far reunited more than 3500 chil- 
dren with their families. The children 
are initially housed in Sathi's shelter 
or a remand home. After parents are 
identified, they are informed through 
phone or telegram. Sometimes, the 
child is escorted back by a volunteer. 

Basavraj, who doesn't speak Ben- 
gali, got a Bengali translator to speak 
to Manik Mondal. The boy is reas- 
sured of his safety and Basavraj 
promises to try his best to get him 
united with his brother. 
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Sathi volunteer with some “railway children”. 
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The Launching of 
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BY JHAN ROBBINS 


Five strangers for lunch... and a memorable chain of events 


Y WIFE Is well known for 

her boeuf bourguignon, a 

kind of French wine stew. 

It’s been her “guest dish” 

for years, and she has 
served it tonearly everyone we know. 
But neither of us will ever forget the 
first time she dished it up. 

It was the summer of 1946, and we 
were newlyweds living in a tiny apart- 
ment in New York. Anxious to enter- 
tain, we had invited my mother and 


father and my sister and brother-in- 
law to Sunday-afternoon lunch. At six 
that morning my wife rose to scrub 
and wax the floor, and to cook her 
boeuf bourguignon. The menu also in- 
cluded liver paté (from a local deli- 
catessen), onion soup, duchess 
potatoes, a salad, burgundy, caramel 
custard and coffee. I extended the 
table with two large orange crates. 
Over this improvisation went my 
wife’s grandmother’s crocheted table- 
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cloth and then our wedding-present 
china and silver. 

The steam from the stove was fra- 
grant when the telephone rang at llam. 
It was my mother. She explained that 
my father had a severe cold and had 
been ordered to remain in bed. 

I was sorry my father was ill. I was 
also sorry for my bride, who dearly 
wished to demonstrate her domestic 
skill to her in-laws. “Don’t worry,” I 
told June cheerfully. “My brother-in- 
law is a real foodie.” 

A few minutes later the telephone 
rang once more. It was my sister, re- 
porting that her two-year-old had 
fallen and split her lip. The doctor said 
there would be no scars, but the child 
was emotionally upset and couldn’t 
be left with a babysitter. 

When I relayed the news to June 
she also became emotionally upset. 
“What will we ever do with all that 
food?” she wailed. 

I was annoyed. I told her that the 
health and comfort of other people 
were far more important than her din- 
ner. I accused her of egocentricity—a 
six-syllable word I was pretty sure she 
couldn’t match—and stalked out of 


the apartment. 


In the hallway the odour of meat 
cooking in red wine with onions and 
mushrooms was overpowering. My 
mouth watered. Then I thought of eat- 
ing it every night for two weeks, and 
my soul shrank. Suddenly, I had the 
solution: In a six-storey apartment 
building there must be people who 
would appreciate an invitation to a 
free Sunday lunch. 

I knocked on the nearest door. It 
was opened by a stout, bald-headed 
man. I babbled out the story of my 
wife’s cooking and our ailing relatives 
and said we'd be happy to welcome 
him and his wife as our guests. 

“We're not hungry!” he said, and 
slammed the door. 

No one was at home in the other 
four flats on our landing. I decided to 
try the third floor. On my first ring, a 
woman in an orchid-printed house- 
coat with her hair in curlers opened 
the door. I tried to explain my mis- 
sion, but she said crossly, “Whatever 
you're selling I don’t want it.” 

I rang the bell of the next apartment 
with faint expectations. It was an- 
swered by a young man whose face 
was deeply troubled. I told him what 
I wanted. He answered in a heavy ac- 
cent, “My wife not have baby three 
days already.” 

A pretty, dark-haired alarmingly 
pregnant girl came to stand beside him. 


THE HOSPITAL WAS ABOUT 
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THE LAUNCHING OF J.J.C.B.C. THEOPHRASTUS 


He spoke to her rapidly in what 
sounded like Greek. She smiled at me 
as she answered. He said, “We'll come.” 
“Fine!” I said heartily. “Two o'clock: 
Apartment 2B! Our name is Robbins.” 
“Demetrios Theophrastus!” We 

| shook hands. 

I felt much happier; now, surely, 
there would be more guests. On my 
next try, a thin, middle-aged man an- 
swered. He had a blanket draped 
around his head and shoulders. I apol- 
ogized for awakening him. He replied 
irritably that he had sinus trouble and 
had been steaming his head all night. 
I asked him to dinner. He accepted 
promptly. “I haven’t had a woman’s 
home-cooked meal in ages,” he said. 

Then I ran into trouble—five turn- 
’ downs, including a woman who 
\ shrieked, “He looks just like that Peep- 

ing Tom from the next building!” On 

the top floor, however, I rounded up a 

nice old lady who said that if her sis- 

ter would be welcome they would be 
delighted to come. I knew that a sev- 
enth would mean a tight squeeze at 
the table, and that I would have to eat 
with the serving spoon, but I managed 
to bow and say, “By all means.” 
Iraced down the staircase and told 

June the good news. She threw her 

arms around me and said, “Oh, I 

‘thought you were angry at me!” I de- 

nied it. She poured another half cup of 

wine into the stew. I dashed around 
the corner and bought some more 
bread and butter. 

The man in the blanket was first to 
arrive. He was freshly shaved, smelled 
of lavender and wore a tweed sports 
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jacket. Under his arm he carried a 
large paper tube, and he pre- 

sented it to June as 
though it contained a 
rope of emeralds. 

“A calendar,” he 
explained as she un- 
wrapped it. “My com- 
pany gives them out 
at Christmas. There are 
five good months left in 
it.” He said his name was 
Charles Freeman and asked us to call 
him Chuck. 

The young couple arrived next. The 
wife looked even more pregnant than 
she had a few hours earlier. They sat 
down on our bed, clinging together, 
still looking distressed. They were fol- 
lowed a few minutes later by the 
Misses Cora and Betsy Landon. They 
also brought a gift—a jelly jar with a 
tiny, pale-looking fish swimming 
around in it. 

“Just imagine what a surprise! Our 
goldfish had babies,” Miss Cora an- 
nounced gaily. “We didn’t even know 
she was pregnant!” Mrs Theophras- 
tus, who seemed to understand only 
the last word, blushed furiously and 
looked at the floor. Mr Freeman said 
he was sure goldfish were born from 
eggs. Miss Cora asserted that this one 
wasn’t. Mr Theophrastus said that in 
Greece they were born from eggs. 

Fortunately, June announced that 
dinner was served, and the discussion 
ceased. We all gathered around the 
table. Mr Theophrastus volunteered 
the blessing. His wife smiled at him 
proudly. Cora and Betsy Landon 
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praised the pdaté. The onion soup was 
agreat success. Mr Freeman had a sec- 
ond helping and remarked that if any 
of his three former wives had cooked 
as well as June, he would still be mar- 
ried. He told us that he sold boys’ 
trousers and spent most of his time 
on the road. 

The Misses Landon were born in 
New Hampshire, they said, and their 
father was a priest still preaching at 
79. With Cora as chaperon, Betsy had 
come to New York in 1925, to prepare 
for a career in opera. Then the teach- 
ers told her that her voice, while ex- 
cellent, was weak. 

“But my diction was almost per- 
fect,” she said. “I had no trouble get- 
ting a job as a telephone operator.” 

Demetrios Theophrastus explained 
that he had escaped from the Germans 
in Crete during the war, joined the US 
army in North Africa and gained US 
citizenship. The army had trained him 
as an automobile mechanic, and as 
soon as he was profitably employed 
he had sent for his childhood sweet- 
heart in Greece. 

“This baby is our first child,” he ex- 
plained unnecessarily, “but we have 
desire for large family.” His wife 
blushed again. 


June carried in the boeuf bour- 
guignon, redolent of wine, and a fresh 
green salad. She had stared to serve 
when Mrs Theophrastus let out a low 
moan. We all jumped, Mr Theophras- 
tus the highest. His wife put a reas- 
suring hand on his knee and said 
something in Greek. 

He gasped, “Her time is now! I must 
take her to the Beth Israel Hospital!” 

The hospital was about two kilo- 
metres away. I ran downstairs ahead of 
the others and got a taxi. It was a big 
one, and we all managed to squeeze 
in. As we pulled away from the kerb, 
however, Mr Theophrastus cried, 
“Stop!” The taxi slammed toa halt ten 
metres from our door. “We have to go 
back,” he said, “I forgot something!” 
He pulled me into the footpath, mut- 
tering in Greek. 

We ran back to our apartment. Mr 
Theophrastus dashed into the kitchen 
and emerged carrying a large bowl of 
boeuf bourguignon and a spoon. Be- 
wildered, I followed him back to the 
taxi. As we got underway again, he 
dipped the spoon in the bowland held 
it out to his wife. 

The taxi driver, by now part of the 
family, said, “Mister I know your wife 
don’t want no food at a time like this.” 

But Mr Theophrastus pressed the 
spoon to his wife’s lips, and as the taxi 


MR THEOPHRASTUS DASHED 
INTO THE KITCHEN AND 

| EMERGED CARRYING A LARGE 

| BOWL OF BOEUF BOURGUIGNON 
~/ AND A SPOON. 


THE LAUNCHING OF J.J C.B.C. THEOPHRASTUS 


hurtled across town she began to eat. 
‘In my village,” he explained, “to eat 
meat now means very strong baby.” 

At the hospital, attendants took Mrs 
Theophrastus away in a wheelchair. 
The rest of us were herded to a sit- 
ting room. We didn’t have to wait long. 
Fifty minutes later a nurse put her 
head through the door and said, 
“Theophrastus? A girl—3.7 kilos.” 

June and the Misses Landon let out 
excited shrieks. Mr Freeman and I 
jumped to our feet and shook hands. 
Mr Theophrastus nodded weakly. 

The nurse said he could see his wife 
and daughter for a few minutes. He 
returned to the room five minutes later 
wearing a fatuous new-father smile. 
“Biggest new baby in nursery,” he pro- 
claimed. “Very large size for girl!” 

Mr Theophrastus wanted to stay at 
the hospital, but we persuaded him 
that his wife would rest better if she 
knew he was at home and well fed. 
We went back to our apartment. June 
reheated the boeuf bourguignon, and 
we finished the meal. 

After coffee Mr Theophrastus put 
down his spoon and said. “I come 
straight to the point. You have all 
helped make this great time in my 
whole life. It is sad to have a baby with- 
out relatives and village. But you are 


my village. Baby’s godparents are far 
away. You will please be—as you say— 
stand-ins—at christening and allow 
to name her after you?” 

“Name her after me?” Mr Freeman 
asked. 

“All of you,” said Mr Theophrastus. 

And that’s the way it happened. 
Three months later we attended the 
christening of Jhana June Cora Betsy 
Charlesetta Theophrastus. We all 
chipped in and bought her a silver cup 
with her initials engraved on it. Cora 
and Betsy Landon said that it would be 
too expensive to put her name on it. 
June and I agreed because we thought 
privately that the child might grow up 
to change her mind. 

Weattended JJ.C.B.C:T’s first birth- 
day party. Then, when we started our 
own family, we moved away. We ex- 
changed Christmas cards with the 
Theophrastuses for a few years, and 
then they went to Detroit. When I was 
there recently, a neighbour said they 
had gone back to Greece, and another 
neighbour said, no, they had moved 
but were still in America. 

Wherever Jhana June Cora Betsy 
Charlesetta is now, I hope she knows 
the story of how my wife’s boeuf bour- 
guignon helped launch her life on a 
Sunday afternoon in 1946. 


FOR THE BIG SHOT 


The naval air station’s executive officer (EO), a somewhat imperious 
fellow, once rang up the officer of the day and demanded transport as 
he would be working overtime. The junior officer apologetically 

told him that there was no vehicle available. “Well, find something!” 
ordered the EO, and banged the phone down. A short while later a 


10-tonne crane drew up outside the house. 


NALINI CHANDRAN 
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LAUGHTER, THE BEST MEDICINE 


HE READING material at the bar- 

ber shop consisted entirely of 
murder stories, mysteries, thrillers and 
ghost tales. When I asked the barber if 
he wanted to terrify his customers he 
replied, “No, sir. These books make the 
customers’ hair stand up and then it 
becomes easier to trim and cut.” 

N. RAVI 


A POLITICIAN visited a village and 
delivered a long-winded speech on 
agriculture. Later, he met some of the 
villagers and asked one of them how 
he had liked his speech. 

“Not bad,” said the farmer thought- 
fully. “But a day’s good rain would 
have helped us more.” Vv. B. TRIVEDI 


imine cross-examination, the 
lawyer drew the judge’s attention to 


the inconsistencies in the statement 


— 


LAI 


GaRAGE | 


of the witness. “I have not told a lie, 
sir,” objected the witness. “I have 
been wedded to truth since my child- 
hood.” “I agree,” replied the judge, 
“but the court is more interested in 
knowing how long you have been a 
widower.” RASHMI PRASAD 
Waar LIES at the bottom of the 
ocean and twitches? 

A nervous wreck. 


Weve SINCE we got married, my 
wife has tried to change me. She 
got me to stop drinking, smoking and 
running around until all hours of the 
night. She taught me how to dress 
well, enjoy the fine arts, gourmet 
cooking, classical music, even 
how to invest in the stock market,” 
said the man. 
“Sounds like you may be bitter be- 
cause she changed 
you so drastically,” 
remarked his friend. 
“T’m not bitter. 
Now that I’m so 
improved, she 
just isn’t good 
enough for me.” 


Horne to find 
out how much 
of his lecture 
we'd absorbed, 
our teacher 
asked, “Well, do 
you want to 
shoot questions 
at me, or should 
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I bombard you with them?” 

“Sir,” someone from the back 
promptly replied, “How about calling 
a truce?” SANDEEP SETH 
0. OPENING his new store, a man 
received a bouquet of flowers. The 
enclosed card expressed “Deepest 
Sympathy”. While puzzling over the 
message, his telephone rang. It was 
the florist, apologizing for having sent 
the wrong card. 

“Oh, it’s alright,” said the store- 
keeper. “I’m a businessman and I un- 
derstand how these things can 
happen.” 

“But,” added the florist, “I acciden- 
tally sent your card to a funeral 
party.” 

“Well, what did it say?” asked the 
storekceper. 

“Congratulations on your new lo- 
cation,” was the reply. 


I NOTICED TWO BEDS Outside my 
friend’s room—one with him sleeping 
on it, and the other empty but under a 


mosquito net. “Why haven’t you put 
the net on your own bed?” I asked. 
“That net has a hole and the mos- 
quitoes had been bothering me,” he 
replied. “Last night I fooled them into 
thinking I was under the net.” 
DHARAM PAUL AGGARWAI 


Guy’s on the electric chair. The 
warden’s just about to pull the 
switch when the guy gets the hiccups. 
The warden says, “Do you have any 
last requests?” 
The guy says, “(hic) Yeah... (hic) 
could you please do (hic) could you 
please do something to scare me?” 


Wane VISITING a ZOO, two small 
boys, not yet old enough to be in 
school, were overheard talking: 

“My name is Billy. What’s yours?” 
asked the first boy. 

“Tommy,” replied the second. 

“My Daddy’s anaccountant. What 
does your Daddy do for a living?” 
asked Billy. 

Tommy replied, “My Daddy’s a 
lawyer.” 

“Honest?” asked an awed Billy. 

“No, just the regular kind,” 

replied Tommy. 


Dexcunt “Who can 
tell me what 7 times 6 
is?” 

Student: “It’s 42!” 
Teacher: “Very 
good! And who can 
tell me what 6 times 

Taise” 
Same student: “24!” 


BY PETER BROWNE 


The aircraft lost altitude, 2440 metres a minute 


LEVEN KILOMETRES above Java, 

the huge Boeing 747 cruised 

sedately through the night on 

its long journey from London 

to New Zealand. June 24, 1982: 

in just over three hours British Air- 

ways Flight 009 with its 239 adult pas- 

sengers and eight infants would be 
landing at Perth, Australia. 

As the airliner headed towards the 


Indian Ocean, Captain Eric Moody 
stood at the foot of the spiral staircase 
from the main cabin to the upper deck, 
chatting with the Cabin Service Offi- 
cer, Graham Skinner, whose 12 stew- 
ards and stewardesses were clearing 
away dinner trays. On the flight deck 
perched above the jumbo jet’s bulbous 
nose, the co-pilot, First Officer Roger 
Greaves, and Engineer Barry Townley- 
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Freeman sat scanning instruments 
while the plane flew itself on auto- 
pilot at a steady 880 kilometres per 
hour. 

It was 8:40pm when Greaves first 
noticed green sparks of static elec- 
tricity speckling the windshield. 
Townley-Freeman heard him exclaim, 
“Look at the engines!” Through the 
side window he saw one of the star- 
board engines lit up as if magnesium 
flares were burning inside. Moody had 
returned to the flight deck, and found 
that the engines on his side were also 
ablaze with light. It was the eeriest 
thing he had seen in 17 years of air- 
line flying. 

In the rear of the passenger cabin, 
purser Richard Abrey was helping a 
steward set up a screen for the in-flight 
film when he spotted smoke. Sus- 
pecting it was a carelessly dropped 

cigarette, Abrey and the steward 
hurried forward, scruti- 
nizing eachseat. By the 
time they met Graham 
_ Skinner near the 
| staircase the smoke 
My} was thickening. Skin- 
F ner raced upstairs to 
~ report to the captain. 
On the flight deck, 
Moody and Greaves puz- 
zled over a peculiar metallic smell. 
Then they felt the Boeing swing 
slightly, and heard Townley-Freeman 
call, “Engine failure, number four.” 
Thirty seconds later: “Number two 
has gone. So has number three. . . I 
don’t believe it—we’ve lost the lot!” 
Moody told Greaves to send out a 
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distress call. Then he began a left turn, 
hoping to glide back north to Java and 
the closest airport, Jakarta—190 kilo- 
metres away. 

Greaves pressed his transmit but- 
ton. “Mayday, Mayday, Mayday! 
We've lost all four engines!” 


AS THE POWERLESS Boeing began its 
glide down from 11,275 metres, the first 
reaction on the flight back was, “What 
have we done wrong?” The few pre- 
vious cases of four-engine failure on 
a modern jet had been due to mis- 
management of the anti-icing or fuel 
systems. But the Boeing’s de-icers 
were onand the fuel system was nor- 
mal. The only option left was the en- 
gine-restart drill they had all practised 
in flight-simulator training. 

Moody was not unduly worried. In 
theory, the altitude at which air den- 
sity best favours restarting a 747’s 
Rolls-Royce RB 21] engine is 8535 me- 
tres, and in each of his simulator prac- 
tices the engines had fired at that 
height. However, the dummy flight 
deck had been firmly anchored to the 
ground. He was now in midair, with 
262 lives in his hands. 

While Captain Moody glided the 
airliner towards Jakarta, desperately 
conserving height, Greaves and Town- 
ley-Freeman methodically tried the 
restart drill, pressing switches to try 
to ignite each engine’s spray of fuel. 
Nothing happened. They repeated the 
drill again and again, while unburned 
fuel spilled from the engines. In the 
passenger cabin, Pearl Jepson, re-| 
turning to New Zealand after a holiday 


in Britain with her family, saw to her 
horror that the engines were trailing 
orange flames. The wasted fuel was 
being fired on its way out of the en- 
gines. 

Fast losing altitude, the Boeing 
passed through 8535 metres, but still 
the engines were dead. At 7925 the 
tense silence on the flight deck was 
shattered by a warning horn. Without 
engine power, the pressurization 
system had failed, making use of the 
cockpit crew’s full-face, micro- 
phone-equipped oxygen masks a ne- 


In the cabin the loudspeakers 
crackled and Moody's calm _ 

voice said, “We've got .; 
ll four engines 


a small problem. 
have stopped.” 


cessity. But Greaves’s mask malfunc- 
tioned. 

Captain Moody sat at the controls, 
his mind racing. He needed every 
metre of height, but he could not af- 
ford to lose communication with his 
co-pilot or have him pass out from 
lack of oxygen. He decided to dive to 
alower altitude, where oxygen masks 
would not be needed. Now the gliding 
plane’s rate of descent increased to 
2440 metres a minute. 

The 260-tonne diving airliner shud- 
dered as though about to break up. To 
Bill Morris, en route to a job at a Mel- 
bourne television station, it was like 


“WE'VE LOST ALL FOUR ENGINES!" 


falling in a broken elevator. Cabin 
lights flashed on and off. Morris felt 
numb, almost paralyzed. Grabbing a 
piece of paper, he scrawled a last note 
to his parents and girlfriend. Many 
passengers prayed. Daphne Mills, from 
Perth, turned to her companion and 
said, “Oh no, not this way.” 

Then, at 6095 metres, Greaves man- 
aged to repair his oxygen mask. 
Moody levelled the Boeing into a glide 
again. 

By this time, however, the down- 
stairs cabin pressure had fallen, so 


the passengers, too, needed oxygen. 
Startled as the yellow oxygen masks 
suddenly dangled from the ceiling 
above their seats, some screamed. 

Jakarta airport now lay 130 kilome- 
tres ahead, on the far side of a 3050- 
metre mountain range. The gliding 
aircraft could not possibly clear it. If 
attempts to restart the engines failed, 
Captain Moody would have to ditch 
in the Indian Ocean. 

Grappling with a nightmare never 
before faced by an airline pilot had 
left Moody little time to think. When, 
at 4570 metres, he snatched his first 
chance to talk to the passengers, it was 
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without any idea how much they al- 
ready knew. In the cabin the loud- 
speakers crackled and Moody’s calm 
voice said, “We’ve got a small prob- 
lem. All four engines have stopped. 
We're doing our damnedest to get 
them going, and I hope you're not too 
distressed. CSO to flight deck, please.” 

His last sentence was a signal to the 
cabin crew to take up emergency sta- 
tions. Their next task would be to get 
the passengers into life jackets and 
prepare for ditching. 


PassiNG 3960 METRES, 
Captain Moody 
glanced out at the en- 
gines and saw they no 
longer glowed with the 
uncanny light. But they 
were still dead. He felt 
forthe first time a stab 
of fear. In six minutes, 
at most, the airliner 
would run out of 
height—and no one 
had ever ditched a jumbo jet before 
let alone in total darkness. 

The Boeing had been gliding for ex- 
actly 13 minutes, and Barry Townley- 
Freeman was going through the restart 
drill yet again. Suddenly, he tensed. 
He had seena flicker of movement on 
the engine panel. Then, with the rum- 
bling surge of 30,000 horsepower, No. 
4 engine burst to life. Another 80 sec- 
onds dragged by. No. 3 started; then 
Nos. 1 and 2 came in together with a 
deep-throated whoomph, the sweet- 
est sound he had ever heard. 

Hardly daring to believe it, Moody 
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Captain Eric Moody. 


eased the airliner into a climb. Soon he 
mysterious sparkling static appeared 
on the windshield again. Moody de- 
scended to a safer altitude. As the sta- 
tic died away, No. 2 engine began to 
backfire continuously. Moody ordered 
it shut down. 

It seemed an endless descent to 
Jakarta. Graham Skinner noticed that 
many passengers were holding hands. 
When the giant plane cleared the 
mountains and Captain Moody began 
his approach to the 
airport at 610 metres, 
the flight-deck crew 
realized they had lost 
virtually all forward 
vision. The wind- 
shield was inexplica- 
bly  blurred—they 
could hardly see the 
runway lights. And 
the radio beam of 
the airport’s blind- 
landing system was 
faulty. Roger Greaves 
switched on a device that measured 
the distance to a beacon at the near- 
est end of the runway. He calculated 
that to maintain the correct three-de- 
gree glidepath, they needed to lose 90 
metres for every 1.5 kilometres. He 
began to call to Moody: “Six miles [6.5 
kms] out, you should be at 1800 feet 
[548 m] ... four miles [9.65 kms] out, 
you should be at 1200 [365 m]... .” 

As Moody jockeyed the airliner 
along the invisible slope to Jakarta, 
David Carr, a 21-year-old bank worker 
on his way to visit relatives in New 
Zealand, wondered if the undercar- 


riage would hold. All around him were 
people with arms protecting their 
heads, pillows in their laps, braced for 
a crash. Suddenly, to his embarrass- 
ment, he was sick. 

Captain Moody found that he could 
see fractionally better through the 
outer 10 centimetres of the aircraft’s 
windshield. Sitting bent sideways, he 
watched the blur of runway lights ap- 
proaching him at 256 kmph. It was 9:20 
pm, just 40 minutes after the engines 
had stopped, when the Boeing touched 
down for a perfect landing. As it rolled 
along the runway past waiting ambu- 
lances and fire engines, first one pas- 
senger began to clap, then another, 
and another, until the cabin rang with 
their applause. 


AFTER A FEW HOuRS’ Sleep in a Jakarta 
hotel, Moody, Greaves and Townley- 
Freeman drove back to the airport to 
inspect their aircraft. They found en- 
gineers chipping black deposits from 
the engines’ turbine blades. The lead- 
ing edges of the wings were stripped 
of paint, as if they had been sand- 
blasted. The windshield was opaque. 
The local Boeing representative told 
them it was the most severely dam- 
aged 747 to have kept flying. But only 
later in the day did they piece together 
what had happened. 

Mount Galunggung, an active vol- 
cano in western Java, had erupted 90 
minutes before they flew over the area. 


“WE'VE LOST ALL FOUR ENGINES!" 


A dense cloud of ash had billowed into 
the sky. Drawn through the Boeing’s 
air-conditioning system into the pas- 
senger cabin, the ash appeared as 
smoke. Hitting the windshield and 
wings it generated static electricity. 
Sucked into the engines, it snuffed 
them out like sand thrown on a fire. 
Only in clear air below the ash cloud 
had restarting been possible. 

That evening the Boeing’s passen- 
gers gathered in the departure lounge 
at Jakarta airport to wait for the relief 
aircraft that would take them to Perth. 
Their dread of flying again was plain 
to see. Then Captain Moody and his 
entire crew walked in. David Carr 
recalls it as one of the most moving 
moments he has known, as 239 people 
stood to cheer, to crowd around and 
ask for the autographs from the men 
and women with whom they had 
survived an ordeal unique in aviation 
history. It became a joyful party which 
lasted until the crew saw the passen- 
gers on to another Boeing 747. 

For Captain Moody there have been 
many honours, notably a special com- 
mendation from British Airways and 
an award from Britain’s Guild of Air 
Pilots and Air Navigators for out- 
standing airmanship. But there is a 
special place in his home outside of 
London for a handsome pewter dish 
given to him by his crew and inscribed: 
Eric. Thanks are not enough. BA 009. 
24th June 1982. 


My wife complains about our bookworm daughter: “She’s pottering 


with some Harry, Tom and Dick.” 


BD SOUZA Mumba 
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BY WILLIAM BRANDON 


Old Dog was a neighbour of ours 
when I was a small boy growing up on 
aranch. He was a Russian Wolfhound, 
or Borzoi, and he belonged to my 
friend Juan Izquierdo, who lived down 
the road from us. 

Russian Wolfhounds—long-nosed, 
graceful, superbly elegant—are the 


aristocrats of the dog world, but Old 
Dog was the sorriest Russian Wolf- 
hound in existence. His coat was 
ragged and shaggy; he had cauliflower 
ears; he limped on one leg or an- 
other—it was immaterial to him which 
one; and the only thing he had any en- 
thusiasm for was sleeping. 

He would come with Juan to our 
place, collapse like a dropped rug and 
sleep untilJuan shook him awake to go 
home. Then he would clamber to his 
feet and limp away, leaning against 
Juan so he wouldn't fall over. 

Old Dog thought a great deal of 
Juan. He wouldn’t wake up and move 
for anyone else. If you wanted him out 
of the way you had to practically pick 
him up and carry him—a job for aman 
and a boy, since he weighed close to 45 
kilos. 

As for Juan, he loved Old Dog more 
than anything in the world. Juan had 
no brothers or sisters, and there was 
a lot of trouble at his house. Except 
for Old Dog he felt pretty much alone. 

Ironically, the unpleasant atmos- 
phere at home was caused mainly by 
arguments about how Juan should be 
brought up. Mr Izquierdo’s mother- 
in-law, a leathery, angry-eyed little 
woman who spoke only Spanish, lived 
with the family, and she and Mr 
Izquierdo had furious encounters over 
such questions as whether Juan should 
go to Sunday school or church; 
whether he should be forced to eat 
something he didn’t like; what chores 
he should do around the place. 

One day Mr Izquierdo said to my 
mother, desperately, with tears in his 


eyes, “I tell her she raised her kids, 
now let us raise ours!” 

The result was that Juan didn’t get 
much raising at all. Mrs Izquierdo 
pitched into the fights too, sometimes 
on her mother’s side, sometimes on 
her husband’s, and sometimes from a 
new direction altogether—and all 
three gave scant thought to Juan in 
the process of quarrelling over him. 

Old Dog was undoubtedly the only 
reason Juan didn’t run away. Juan used 
to say that he would like to cross the 
mountains and get a job wrangling 
horses, but obviously Old Dog was too 
old and sleepy to run away with him, 
so he couldn’t go. 

On the other hand, there was one 
thing that Juan’s father, mother and 
grandmother were agreed on—they 
didn’t like Old Dog. He was a nuisance: 
he was always in everybody’s way, and 
there was the extra expense of food for 
him. The Izquierdos were poor, and 
Old Dog ate as much as two people. 


LL THESE TROUBLES Sim- 
mered and boiled fora long 
time, and then one winter 
day they exploded. Juan 
had been sick with a cold 
and fever. Mr Izquierdo had called the 
doctor, while his mother-in-law had 
taken all the correct precautions 
against the malevolence of brujas— 
witches. The older country people still 
clung to many such superstitions. Mr 
Izquierdo himself took witches seri- 
ously enough to wrangle with his 
mother-in-law about the proper way 
to fling salt strategically here and 
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there, and when she happened to find 
one of the little creatures called Child- 
of-the-Earth, a particularly dread 
omen, Mr Izquierdo threw salt on her, 
as if she herself might be a bruja— 
which sent her into an almost hyster- 
ical rage. 

The doctor said Juan would have 
to stay in bed—there was danger of 
pneumonia. And it was while he was 
lying there helpless that Juan’s par- 
ents and grandmother suddenly de- 
cided to get rid of Old Dog. With all 
the worry about Juan and the expense 
of the doctor, Old Dog’s presence had 
finally become unbearable. 

It was a leaden day, with a boom- 
ing northwest wind and occasional 
rain and spitting snow, and Mr 
Izquierdo’s truck got stuck in the mud 
going past our place. He had to confess 
why Old Dog was with him in the 
truck, away from Juan’s side for the 
first time in years. Mr Izquierdo was 
taking him to a friend who ran a gun 
club. The friend would do away with 
Old Dog. 

Mr Izquierdo was shamefaced and 

defiant at the same time. He 

said over and over, witha 

sort of despair, “We got 
to, we got to. We'll all 
go crazy. We got to.” 
It seemed mon- 
strous to us. After Mr 
Izquierdo had freed 

~ his truck and gone on, 
my mother had to re- 
strain me from going down 

the road and telling Juan what was 
happening. Here was real tragedy. 
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What would Juan do when he found 
Old Dog gone? 

I never did know who told Juan. 
Maybe he overheard something—or 
maybe he only sensed it. In any case 
he found out, and when Mr Izquierdo 
came back in his empty truck, Juan 
had disappeared. 

Mrs Izquierdo ran all the way to 
our place. She arrived almost fainting 
from lack of breath. “Juanito! Juanito! 
Juanito is out in the rain!” 

Weall roared down the road to the 
Izquierdos in our old car. The grand- 
mother was prostrate on the floor in 
Juan’s room, sobbing, her outstretched 
arms rigid and quivering. Juan’s win- 
dow was wide open. 


E LEARNT that Mr 
Izquierdo had gone out 
towards the foothills, 
looking for Juan. Then 
we went back to our 
place, and Mother telephoned the doc- 
tor and the sheriff. I caught up my 
horse, Buddy, and rode out to search, 
but I didn’t see anything of Juan. On 
the way back, I saw Mr Izquierdo rac- 
ing down the road in his truck, slew- 
ing wildly on the turns, the rear wheels 
throwing fountains of wet sand. 

The doctor appeared a little later, 
with a deputy sheriff and a Red In- 
dian to constitute a search party. 
Everyone drove down to the Izquierdo 
place, and soon Mr Izquierdo returned 
in his truck. Old Dog was with him, 
sound asleep. 

Mr Izquierdo explained that his 
friend at the gun club had not been 
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home when he had left Old Dog there, 
and so Old Dog was still living. Mr 
Izquierdo was excessively calm, and 
very gentle. He spoke so softly you 
couldscarcely hear him, but his eyes 
crackled like electricity. The doctor 
went to his car and came back witha 
bottle and said, “Take a long drink.” 
And although his face was still con- 
trolled his voice broke. Then he 
picked up Old Dog and carried him 
into Juan’s room. 

Old Dog woke up and got to his 
feet and tottered to the empty bed. 
Everyone watched him. It was amaz- 
ing for him to wake up without Juan 
calling him. He put his chin on the 
edge of the bed and whined. Mrs 
Izquierdo buried her face in her 
hands. 

Suddenly Mr Izquierdo said, “Old 


OLD DOG 


Old Dog's nose 
was to the 
ground. He 
began torun 
and immedi- 
" iy ately fell 

* down likea 


(eee 7 tumbleweed 


— See hitting a 
fence. 


Dog, where’s Juanito? Find Juanito!” 

Old Dog blundered excitedly here 
and there. The deputy sheriff said, 
“Wouldn’t any dog have much nose 
with all this rain.” 

“It hasn’t rained since noon,” the 
doctor said. 

The Red Indian, a little, stump- 
legged old man, stepped forward and 
grasped Old Dog by the scruff of the 
neck and dragged him to the window, 
picked him up and dumped him out, 
and climbed out after him. Everyone 
else charged out of the door and 
around the house. The Red Indian, his 
hand on Old Dog’s shoulder, was al- 
ready moving away through the 
shrubs. Old Dog’s nose was to the 
ground. He began to run, a remark- 
able sight, and immediately fell down 
like a tumbleweed hitting a fence. The 
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Red Indian set him on his feet again 
and ran beside him, holding the hair 
of his neck. 


T WAS LATE afternoon by then, 

and almost dark, andthe moun- 

tains Juan had said he would 

cross looked high and black in 

the eastern sky, and a long way 
off. Old Dog and the Red Indian 
reached the first foothills. The rest of 
us followed, running as hard as we 
could. 

The Red Indian and Old Dog dis- 
appeared into a wash, and when we 
came up they were standing beside 
Juan, who lay asleep under a shelter- 
ing overhang of rock. He woke up and 
gazed at us in astonishment. Then he 
saw Old Dog, and remembered, but 
he didn’t say a word. 

The doctor was the only one who 
had thought to bring a blanket. 

Mr Izquierdo said, whispering for 
some reason, although Juan was wide 


awake in Mrs Izquierdo’s arms, “He’s 
all wet.” 

“Sweat,” the doctor said. “It might 
be good for him.” 

The next day I left with my family 
for a visit with friends, and didn’t hear 
the rest of the story until weeks later. 
When we returned, we found Juan and 
Old Dog constant companions as be- 
fore and a great change in the 
Izquierdo family. They lived together 
without a whisper of dissension. Mr 
Izquierdo was always polite to his 
mother-in-law, and she was very po- 
lite to everyone, and they never ar- 
gued about anything. A miracle, 
everyone said. But Juan told us the 
truth. They believed Old Dog was a 
bruja, he said, and they knew they had 
to behave scrupulously to conciliate 
him. 

For they had discovered, when Old 
Dog was searching for Juan something 
Juan had known and kept secret for a_ 
long time. Old Dog was blind. 


TIME AND TIDE 


My grandfather loved telling us how he got his first job. After he had 
got his diploma in engineering, his college principal recommended 
him to a British chief engineer. Young and hopeful, my grandfather 
reached the appointed place to find his prospective British employer 
having tea with his wife, near a canal. Though Grandpa was then 21, 
his scrawny build belied his age, and the chief engineer turned him 
down on account of his extreme youth. Disappointed, Grandpa 
walked away and, since it was rather hot, decided to strip and take a 
dip in the canal. The loud splash as he dived into the water attracted 


the attention of the British couple. 


Alarmed, and thinking that he had driven my grandfather to his 
death, the chief engineer shouted: “You can have the job! You can 


have the job!” 
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ARCHANA LAROIYA 


The machine operator's severed hand had 
disappeared into the gears of the fish-dryer, 
perhaps mutilated beyond recognition. But 
was there a chance it could be reconnected? 


The race to save 


Hector’s 


BY PARKER BARSS DONHAM 


ECTOR SLAUENWHITE, a 41- 
year-old Canadian fish- 
plant worker, had operated 
the salt-fish dryer hun- 
dreds of times in his ten 
years on the job. But at 2:30pm on Sat- 
urday, September 13, 1980, he mo- 
mentarily lost his footing. Clutching 
for the edge of the machine to break 
his fall, he missed, and snagged his 
hand onan exposed gear. June Wolfe, 
working near by, heard him scream 
and instantly threw a switch. It was 
too late; Hector’s left hand had 


& , 


a ‘ 


been severed at the wrist. 

One floor below, truck driver Mur- 
ray Bushen, and plant owner Brian 
Newell heard the commotion, and saw 
a co-worker running down the stair- 
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case. “Hector’s cut him- 
self badly,” she said 
tersely. 

Murray dashed up- 
stairs. Brian’s brother 
Bruce was gripping Hec- 
tor’s arm trying to 
staunch the blood. Mur- 
ray gaped at the exposed 
stump. 

“Hector!” he cried. 
“You cut your hand off!” 
“It’sjust a scratch,” 

Hector said, dazed. 

Murray slipped off 
his jacket and placed 
it over the wound. 
Then he and Bruce 
both tightly grasped 
Hector’s injured arm 
and moved him to- 
wards the stairs. 
Brian Newell, mean- 
while, had sprinted 
across the yard to his car. He came to 
ascreeching halt in front of the build- 
ing just as Hector, Murray and Bruce 
were emerging, blood splattering the 
ground. 

Hector hesitated. His yellow oilskin 
overalls reeked of fish. “I better take 
this off before I get in the car,” he said. 

“Never mind,” Murray cried, push- 
ing him into the backseat. Bruce got 
in after Hector, and with Brian at 
the wheel the car sped off to a 
small rural hospital 55 kilometres 
away. 


As Murray WATCHED them go, an idea 
flashed into his head: Could the hand 
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THERE LAY 
HECTOR'S HAND: 
PALE, BLOOD- 
LESS, SEEMINGLY 
IN PERFECT 
CONDITION. 


be saved—and recon- 
nected? His mind 
racing, Murray tore 
upstairs to the dryer. 
But the hand, per- 
haps badly mangled, 
had = disappeared 
among the gears of 
the fish dryer. And 
the nearest place 
where surgery might 
be tried was prob- 
ably Halifax, a two- 
hour drive. 

The machine had 
been taken apart for 
cleaning that very 
morning, and all the 
tools were still lying 
nearby. As Murray, 
disassembled it, he 
remembered reading 
somewhere that it 
was crucial to keep a 
severed limb cool for there to be any 
chance of reattaching it. “Bring me 
some ice,” he shouted over his shoul- 
ders to some other workers. They 
leapt to help, filling a wooden box with 
crushed ice. 

Five minutes later Murray wrestled 
the final bolt free. Steeling himself, he 
peered inside the dryer. There lay Hec- 
tor’s hand: pale, bloodless, seemingly 
in perfect condition. It was next toa 
fine steel sieve that would have pul- 
verized it had the dryer run for a sec- 
ond longer. 

Murray carefully retrieved the hand, 
then thrust it into the box, covered it 
with ice, and ran to the stairs. “Call 


the hospital,” he shouted. “If they 
haven't taken Hector to Halifax yet, 
tell them to wait till I get there.” 


“Where's the Hand?” Following 
the trail of blood to the car park, Mur- 
ray was afraid Hector might have bled 
to death before he ever got to the rural 
hospital. But the body has its own de- 
fence against traumatic injury. Mo- 
ments after Hector had entered Brian’s 
car, the vessels in the left arm had 
gone into spasm and closed them- 
selves off. 

The Newells had decided to stop at 
Bruce’s house to pick up his wife, 
Susan, a nurse. Brian glanced at the 
fuel gauge. 

“We don’t have enough petrol to 
get to the hospital.” 

“We'll change cars at my place,” said 
Bruce. 

As Brian swung into his brother’s 
yard, honking frantically, Susan came 
to the window. 

“Hector’s cut his hand off,” Bruce 
yelled. “Come quick!” 

Susan grabbed some towels and ran 
out just as Bruce was bundling Hector 
into the back seat of his car. 

“Where’s the hand?” she asked. 

“Forget it,” said Bruce. “It’s gone 
through the machine.” 

At 3pm when they reached the rural 
hospital, a line of traffic was waiting at 
the town’s only stoplight. Swinging on 
to aside street, Brian saw a familiar 
car. “Dr MacLeod!” he cried, braking 
hard. “A guy here lost a piece of his 
arm in machine at the plant. Can you 
come to the hospital?” 


THE RACE TO SAVE HECTOR’S HAND 


In five more minutes Dr Llyod Mac- 
Leod would’ve left town on vacation. 
“Yes,” he answered. “Get going.” 

Meanwhile, on the lonely road to 
the rural hospital, Murray Bushen felt 
his car sputter. He had run out of 
petrol. But his wits didn’t desert him. 
As the car slowed to a stop, he heard 
a chain saw. Chain saw! Petrol! Murray 
ran into the woods, following the 
sound to a clearing where a man was 
cutting brush. “Got to get some 
petrol!” he yelled. “I’ve got a man’s 
hand in the backseat and I’ve got to 
catch him.” 

While the brush cutter poured a 
litre of petrol into the tank, Murray 
kept the key turned to start. Finally, 
the engine caught. One litre probably 
wouldn’t get him to the rural hospi- 
tal. So on every slope he coasted in 
neutral to save fuel. Then, on a long 
steep incline, the car sputtered again. 
Cursing his luck, Murray tried one last 
desperate tactic. Grasping 
the wheel, he rocked the 
car from side to side, 
hoping to fling the last 
drops of petrol into 
the fuel line. Murray 
held his breath. The 
car chugged back to 
life. 

A petrol station was just 
over the rise. Coasting to a stop at the 
pumps, Murray sprang out and ran to 
the office. 

“You in a hurry?” the attendant 
asked. 

“Yeah. A man cut his hand off, I’ve 
got it in the backseat and I’m try- 
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ing to catch him.” 

As the astonished at- 
tendant began pumping, 
Murray slid behind the 
wheel. “Enough!” he said 
as soon as he had a few 
litres. “T’ll pay you later.” 
And off he went, leaving 
the attendant holding the 
car’s petrol tank cap. 


Jar on Ice. When the 
Newells reached 
the hospital, Dr 
MacLeod started an 
intravenous line in 
Hector’s good arm, 
and checked for 
signs of shock. The 
patient was amaz- 
ingly serene, winc- 
ing only when his 
wound was washed. 
Once the injured 
arm was disinfected, 
Dr MacLeod applied 
a dressing to keep 
the pressure on and prevent bleeding, 
and gave Hector an injection of 
painkiller. “Susan,” he said, looking at 
Mrs Newell, “do you know if anybody 
tried to retrieve the hand?” 

“Dr MacLeod, I don’t think so. It’s 
in the machine.” 

She had scarcely said this when a 
nurse got her eye, “We just got a call 
from the plant,” said the nurse. “Some- 
one’s bringing in the hand!” 

Five minutes later Murray tore in, 
lugging the box. “Is Hector still here?” 
he gasped. “I have his hand!” 
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“WHAT'S IN THE 
CONTAINER,” A 
GUARD DEMANDED. 
KING REMOVED 
THE TOP TO SHOW 
HIM. “OH, MY GOD!” 
THE GUARD SAID. 
"KEEP GOING!" 
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Except for two 
chipped bones, it 
looked astonish- 
ingly uninjured; 
chances of recon- 
necting it were 
good. Dr MacLeod 
found a_ wide- 
mouthed glass jar, 
which he sterilized 
and filled with 
sterile solution. 
After disinfecting 
the hand, he 
dropped it inside 
and packed the 


jar in ice for 
the journey to 
Halifax. 


As attendants 
wheeled Hector 
out to an ambu- 
lance, his friends 
clustered around. 
“Do you’ want 
anything?” Brian 
asked. “Will you 
let my folks know?” asked Hector, a 
bachelor. 

“We will,” replied Murray. 

By the time Hector arrived at the 
hospital in Halifax, two hours and 15 
minutes had passed since the accident. 
But he remained alert, his mood buoy- 
ant. “If you’d just give me a hand,” he 
quipped as attendants put him on the 
examination table, “I could do it my- 
self.” 

The hospital’s only surgeon with 
experience in reimplanting severed 
limbs was away, so Dr William Caines 


alerted Microsurgery at Montreal’s 
Royal Victoria Hospital. Meanwhile, 
a nurse checked the Halifax airport. 
There was a flight for Montreal in one 
hour. 

The hand was repacked in an insu- 
lated metal container and arrange- 
ments made for medical student David 
King to accompany Hector to Mon- 
treal. As orderlies loaded the patient 
into an ambulance, King hurriedly bor- 
rowed a few dollars from Dr Caines 
and a black bag from anintern. “Don’t 
forget your hand luggage,” Hector 
called to him. 


Cheers in Surgery. At the airport, 
porters took Hector on board the 
waiting jet, but King was routed 
through the metal detector. “What’s 
in the container,” a guard demanded. 
King removed the top to show him. 
“Oh, my God!” the guard said. 
“Keep going!” 

Hector was met at the Royal Vic- 
toria by Dr Rollin Daniel, chief of plas- 
tic surgery. It was now 7:45pm. King 
and a housesurgeon cut away dead 
and damaged tissue from the severed 
hand, marking with sutures all 
the points to be reconnected. By 9:15, 
the patient, a pneumatic tourniquet 
gripping his upper arm, was anaes- 
thetized. 

Since some flesh on Hector’s hand 
and arm had been lost, each of two 
long bones had to be pared down and 
arow of small carpal bones removed 
from the wrist. Stainless-steel pins 
were passed through the arm bones 
into the remaining wrist bones to at- 


THE RACE TO SAVE HECTOR'S HAND 


tach the hand. Then the delicate work 
of reconnecting blood vessels and 
nerves could begin. 

Amicroscope with foot controls and 
dual viewing positions permitted two 
surgeons to work at the same time, their 
hands free for sewing. With tiny tweez- 
ers they gripped needles the size and 
shape of a parenthesis and pulled nylon 
sutures finer than a baby’s hair. Blood 
vessels had to be reconnected so firmly 
they wouldn’t leak through seams or 
needle holes, yet loosely enough to 
allow unrestricted flow of blood. 

The team worked first on the ulnar 
artery, which provides the main blood 
supply to the hand. Each end was 
clamped and trimmed. Painstakingly, 
the surgeons sewed the ends together 
with more than a dozen stitches. 
Then they repeated the process with 
a vein. 

A critical moment had arrived. 
“Here we go,” said Dr Daniel as a nurse 
cautiously deflated the tourniquet. 
Right away, the hand turned pink, suf- 
fused with blood. Surgeons and nurses 
burst into cheers. It was 11:30pm—ten 
hours since the accident. 

But another artery, two more veins 
and two nerve bundles had to be re- 
connected, and more than a dozen ten- 
dons needed repair. The surgeons 
worked in teams relieving each other. 
Not until 9:35am on Sunday was Hec- 
tor, his arm encased in a huge cast, 
wheeled out of the operation theatre. 

By Monday morning, Hector was 
moving his fingers very slightly. His 
circulation improved steadily. But it 
took three months to regain any sen- 
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sation in the reattached hand. 

On October 15 Hector flew home. 
Soon after his return, Murray and 
Pauline Bushen called at the small 
farmhouse where he lives with his 
parents. He greeted them at the 
car. 

“How do you feel?” Murray asked. 

“Fine,” Hector answered, grinning. 
Murray shook his head in admiration. 

“If it wasn’t for you,” Hector said 
softly, “I guess I wouldn’t have a hand.” 

“T didn’t sew your hand back on,” 
Murray protested, “the doctors did that.” 

But the doctors admired Murray’s 
quick-wittedness in getting Hector’s 
hand on ice. Without cooling, muscle 


tissue deprived of its blood supply be- 
gins to die within four to six hours. 
Says Dr MacLeod: “If you told a group 
of doctors, ‘This is going to happen 
and this is what you have to do’ they 
couldn’t have done it any better.” 

Hector returned to Montreal three 
months later for grafts to the median 
nerve, which controls the thumb and 
first two fingers. Today his fingers and 
thumb move well, his sense of touch is 
restored, and he is able to lift objects. 

Though Murray Bushen rejected 
the notion that rescuing Hector’s hand 
was heroic, he declares, “I was awfully 
glad I could do it. But I sure hope I 
never get another chance.” 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


Sign outside a newly opened cinema theatre: “We have a sweating 


capacity of 3000 people.” 


RAJAN DAMODARAN 


When a fire devastated Spencers, Chennai city’s most famous store, it 


quickly regained business by putting up a sign reading: “You can bet 
that ours is the only store with nothing but fresh stocks.” 


R. M.SUBRAMANIAM 


Sign outside a restaurant at Matunga, Mumbai: “The owner of this 


place eats here too.” 


SATISH KUMAR 


Ona sari shop counter: “A blouse piece free to patrons able to select a 


sari in less than ten minutes.” 


RAMA JAIN 


Atanexhibition displaying stuffed toys: “Please do not feed the ani- 


mals—they are stuffed already.” 


SIDDIKA CHINWALA 


Road sign for motorists on the road to the residence of His Holiness, 


the Dalai Lama: “Do Not Hurry. No Vacancy in Heaven.” 


KN. SUD 


Notice at a cloth shop at Waltair: “Suiting, Shirting and Panting 


material sold here.” 


GAUTAM MiSRA 


Sign outside an undertaker’s: “All men are not cremated equal. See 


our price list.” 
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Cant Be ought 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


HAVE A feeling that every 

human being has at least one 

poem that’s crying to be writ- 

ten, just as everybody has 
at least one story. But, though many 
of the people who have stories can 
put them down on paper, most of 
the people who would like to write 
poems aren’t able to make the words 
rhyme or the lines scan. That’s why I 
once wrote for a magazine column 
which I called “Your Poem and Mine.” 
I asked anyone who had a poem in 
mind to send the idea to me, and I 
promised that I’d print the letter and 
then write the poem, according to 
specifications. 

You'd be surprised at the thousands 
of letters I got from people who 
hada lost poem singing in their hearts. 
Though some of the letters were 
inarticulate and some incoherent, 


none were dull, for they were 
written from the soul. One letter I'll 
always remember. It was from a girl 
named Mary. I never knew her last 
name. 

How can I make Mary as real to you 
as she was to me? Only, I guess, by 
telling you her story. 

One day, in a basket overflowing 
with mail, I found a special-delivery 
letter containing a sheaf of cheap lined 
paper and, folded into it, a tired- 
looking dollar note. As I read the 
letter, I could almost hear Mary’s voice 
speaking. 

“You say, ma’am, that you will write 
a poem for anybody that wants a poem 
written and print it in the magazine. 
But I’m wondering if you will write 
a poem and send it to me, and not 
print it. That’s why I’m enclosing 
a dollar. I don’t want to put you to 
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any trouble without paying for it. 

“I guess you'd like to know some- 
thing about me. I was left on the steps 
of an orphanage when I was a baby, 
and because I wasn’t very pretty 
or very smart nobody adopted me. So 
I just stayed on until it was time to 
leave, and then the orphanage got me 
a job in a factory. I worked there 
six days a week, because it was 
wartime and the factory was busy. But 
I had Sundays off, 
and I used to walk 
in the park. One 
Sunday a soldier 
spoke to me. He 
asked if I was alone, 
and I said I was and 
he said he was, too. 
He said that he was 
a stranger in the 
city, and that he 
hoped maybe he 
could walk a-ways 
with me. 

“The matron of 
the orphanage had 
warned me that I 
must never talk toa 
man unless some- 
body had introduced us, but being as 
this boy was in uniform it seemed all 
right. So we walked and we talked, 
and he told me that he was in a camp 
across the river from the city. He told 
me that he was an only child, and that 
he wasn’t married, that he had never 
even gone steady because if his mother 
so much as dreamed that he was in- 
terested in a girl she would raise Cain. 
And then he asked me if I'd have din- 
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"Bven though 
Ross was 
dead, he had 
left me some- 
thing that 
would be mine 
forever and 
ever. 


ner with him that night and go toa 
movie afterwards.” 

That was how Mary met Ross, her 
soldier, and it was while they were in 
the movie theatre that she felt his hand 
groping for hers. And she knew, with- 
out a vestige of doubt, that she was in 
love. A month went by, and on another 
Sunday, when she and her soldier were 
in the park, they sat on a bench and 
talked of the future. As Mary said in 
her letter: 

“I’d never had a 
future before—not 
until that Sunday— 
because it was then 
that Ross told me he 
loved me_ and 
wanted to marry 
me. Of course I said 
yes to him, and then 
his face clouded 
over and he said 
that he didn’t dare 
tell his mother, so 
he wouldn’t be able 
to make his allot- 
ment over to me, or 
his insurance. But I 
didn’t care about 
that. All I wanted was him and his love. 
All I wanted was somebody to belong 
to me. When I told him this, his face 
wasn’t clouded anymore.” 

So Mary and Ross were married, 
and whenever he had leave he came to 
her furnished room. He bought her 
the first silkdress she had ever owned, 
and shoes with four-inch heels, and a 
negligée. But the most important gift 
of all was a wedding ring. And when 


he was shipped out, Mary wrote to 
him every night and he wrote to her 
whenever he could. Time went on, 
and then one day she fainted at the 
factory. The company doctor told her 
she was going to have a baby. It was 
while she was writing to Ross the most 
beautiful news in the world that the 
long arm of coincidence reached out— 
with a fist at the end of it. A telegram 
came from the government. 

“I was stunned, ma’am,” Mary wrote 
to me. “My husband was dead. I’d 
never feel his lips on mine again, but 
Ihad one comfort. I wasn’t back where 
I'd started. Even though Ross didn’t 
belong to me any longer, he had left 
me something that would be mine for- 
ever and ever.” 

Mary worked as long as she could 
and saved every penny—she hadn’t 
any insurance from Ross, remember? 
His mother’s name was on the policy. 
She didn’t write to his mother be- 
cause, as she put it in her letter “she 
wouldn’t have believed me.” 

Mary’s little girl was born in a char- 
ity ward, and when Mary left the hos- 
pital she was faced with a problem. 
Now she had to earn not only her own 
living but her child’s. And so she de- 
cided to put the baby in a day nurs- 
ery, not a for-free place but one that 
she could afford to pay for. 

“I took my baby to the nursery every 
morning, and every night after work I 
picked her up and brought her home. 
Inever saw her awake very much, ex- 
cept on Sundays. Because all the 
money I made went for food and 
rent and the nursery, she didn’t have 


A MEMORY CAN'T BE BOUGHT 


pretty dresses or toys. The clothes she 
wore during the day belonged to the 
nursery, and so did the toys she played 
with. All I had was the basket she slept 
in, and her blankets, and a little cel- 
luloid rattle. But I was happy because 
I knew, as I worked, that I'd be taking 
her home and holding her as she 
fell asleep. 

“Then one afternoon the nursery 
called me and told me to come right 
away—but I couldn’t get there fast 
enough.” 

And so now Mary was right back 
where she had started—a girl not very 
pretty, nor very smart, a girl who had 
nothing but a great talent for loving 
and giving. Her letter ended: 

“You see, because my baby didn’t 
have pretty dresses or toys, or any of 
the things babies usually have, I won't 
have anything nice to keep. And I’m 
afraid, as the years pass, that she’ll 
grow dim to me, and when 
I shut my eyes I won’t be 
able to see her face. 
That’s why I want you 
to write a poem about 
her, a poem as pretty 
as she was, apoem that 
will bring her near to me 
every time I read it, that 
will make me feel she’s still 
close, not in my arms, but in my heart. 
Please send the poem to Mary, care 
of General Delivery, and I'll stop at 
the post office every day until it 
comes.” 

Writing that poem was one of the 
most difficult assignments I ever had 
and, paradoxically, one of the easiest. 
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I didn’t keep a copy of it, because I 
was afraid that sometime I might be 
tempted to publish it, and then it 
would no longer belong to Mary alone. 
When I put the poem in an envelope, 
I started to send the dollar along with 
it. Then I realized that this would be 
cruel. I realized you see that Mary was 
buying a final gift for her baby. Yes, I 
tried to trace Mary, but it was impos- 


sible—she had picked up the letter 
at General Delivery, and then she 
disappeared. 

Although this happened quite a while 
ago, I still keep the dollar—on the 
chance that sometime, somewhere, 
Vl meet Mary. If I do, I'll give her 
the dollar, and explain to her that a 
memory can’t be bought. It must always 
be a gift. 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


{n our readymade garment show-room we keep a visitor’s book 
wherein customers enter their remarks. One gentleman, after 
making his purchases filled in the remark “fine.” We were 
amused to learn later that he was a police traffic superintendent. 


GOKUL NATH G 


A pen-down strike was in progress when I went to my bank, and 
the clerk at the counter refused to accept my cheque. I met the 
bank manager, who till then had been unaware of the strike. He 
immediately sent for the union leader who was organizing 

the agitation and asked him to write his demands. As the 

union leader finished writing them out, the bank manager told 
him: “You have broken the strike by using a pen under my 
direction. Ask the men to get on with their jobs. I'll look into 


the demands.” 


Soon afterwards, normal work was resumed at the bank. 


pin PRA 


WHAT'S UP, DOC? 


My sister-in-law’s two medical colleagues routinely administer 
anaesthetics to children who come in for surgery in the paedi- 
atric ward. One day, however, an 80-year-old man was wheeled 
into this section for an emergency operation. 

As he was being taken out after surgery, a passing doctor 
quipped, “Don’t tell me the operation took that long!” 
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DAPHNE CHAUHAN 


BY FERENC LASZLO 


Was TRYING hard to swallow 
back my anxiety that Septem- 
ber morning in 1946 as I stood 
in the dismal railway station in 
Budapest, Hungary. Panic, I 
knew, could wreck my hopes. I was 
waiting prayerfully for the name of 
Oscar Zinner to be called—even 
though I knew that this might mean 
my doom. 

Until ten days before I had never 


heard of Oscar Zinner. Then an old 
friend of mine, who had information 
about the evacuation of Austrians liv- 
ing in Budapest, had come to see me 
in secret. 

“One man on the list for resettle- 
ment,” he said, “has not replied to let- 
ters informing him about the last train 
taking Austrian refugees home to Vi- 
enna. He may even be dead. This man 
is a portrait painter named Oscar Zin- 
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ner. Would you care to risk attempting 
the trip to freedom under his name?” 

Would I! It was imperative that I 
flee my country as soon as possible. 


OVER AND OVER I 
UNROLLED THE STORY 
IN MY HEAD. “I AM 

A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
I WAS BORN IN GRAZ. 
MY FATHER WAS 

AN ARCHITECT ....” 


During the Nazi occupation, and later 
as an unwilling subject of Hungary’s 
communist regime, I had been an Al- 
lied intelligence agent in Budapest. 
But recently the Soviet trap had 
snapped shut on several of my close 
colleagues. My usefulness to my coun- 
try was at an end, and I had gone into 
hiding. 

In changing my identity from Fer- 
enc Laszlo to Oscar Zinner, no pass- 
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ports would be involved, since the 
Russians had looted and burned all 
documents in virtually every Budapest 
home. My friend spread typewritten 
pages of Zinner’s biographical data 
before me. 

“You are now the painter, Oscar Zin- 
ner,” he said. “Sit down and learn. You 
must become Zinner in every action, 
in every thought.” 

He tapped the papers. “The com- 
munist frontier guards will have a 
copy of this. I need not tell you how 
closely they check. Another copy will 
be held by the supervisor of your 
group. He is not acquainted with Zin- 
ner. But when the name is called out 
at the station, wait before replying.” 

“Wait?” I asked. 

“There’s a chance that Zinner might 
show up at the last minute,” he ex- 
plained. “If two of you should answer, 
it would be embarrassing to the one 
who isn’t Zinner.” 

For the next few days I studied 
Oscar Zinner’s life story until I knew 
almost as much about him as I did 
about myself. I could describe the 
house where he was born in Graz, Aus- 
tria. I knew his educational back- 
ground, his habits, his likes and 
dislikes, even his style of painting. | 
could recall what critics had said of 
his pictures, the prices the paintings 
had brought and who had purchased 
them. 

Finally, late the night before my 
scheduled departure, I crossed the 
Franz Josef Bridge and let the in- 
criminating biographical notes, tor 
in tiny shreds, flutter into the Daniel 


A sudden crackle from the loud- 
speaker in the railway station snapped 
me back to the present. A rasping 
voice began to call out a list of names, 
alphabetically. 

~My stomach was knotted. Why did 
my new name have to begin with the 
last letter of the alphabet? I shoved 
my hands deep into my pockets to 
hide their trembling. 

Finally, “Zinner—Oscar Zinner 
the voice barked. 

I wanted to shout. But instead I 
waited, my heart pounding, my ears 
straining, my mind praying that there 
would be no answer. 

“Zinner!” the voice called again, this 
time with annoyance. 

I stepped forward. “Here!” I said 
timidly. 

There was no challenge from the 
real Zinner. So far, all was well. We 
were separated into groups of ten and 
herded into compartments on the 
train. 

Over and over I unrolled the story 
in my head. “I am a portrait painter. I 
was born in Graz. My father was an 
architect. . .” 

A shrill whistle from the station 
platform signalled the train to start. 
It didn’t move. Suddenly, loud Rus- 
sian-speaking voices could be heard 
at the end of our compartment. Four 
Soviet ofificers marched past our com- 
partment door. They stopped at the 
next compartment, and I heard them 
order the occupants out into the cor- 
ridor. Then they took over the space 
and soon were laughing and shouting 
amid much clinking of glasses. The 
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“YOUR MOVE, HUNGARIAN!” 


whistle blew again and the train jerked 
into movement. 

As we picked up speed, I wondered 
when I could see my country again. 
But I realized suddenly that sadness 
was out of place. I was now Oscar Zin- 
ner, going home to Vienna. 

The train groaned to ahalt at check- 
point number one. We did not have to 
wait long for the Soviet inspecting of- 
ficer and his interpreter. In the corri- 
dor, accompanying Russian soldiers, 
heavily armed, stood stolidly watching. 

The Soviet officer, a rock-faced lit- 
tle man, started with the woman 
across the way. Shuffling the flimsy 
biographical sheets, he barked ques- 
tions in Russian which the interpreter 
translated into German. He came to 
the man sitting by the window on my 
side of the compartment. I began 
rehearsing once again what 
I would say: “I am a 
painter. I was born in 
Graz, Austria. My name 
is... My name is...” 

Sweat leapt out on 
my forehead, and my 
heart slidinto my throat. 
A strange mental block, 
caused doubtless by my ner- 
vous tension and suppressed panic, 
let me remember everything about the 
man I was pretending to be except his 
name! 

From a misty distance I heard the 
sharp voices of the examiner and the 
interpreter as they moved to the 
woman beside me. 

“Please, God,” I prayed, “what is my 
name? I am a portrait painter. I was 
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born in Graz. My name is...” It was 
no use. The name would not come. 

Just then I heard the door of the 
next compartment slide open. There 
was a brief flurry of conversation 
in the passageway, and then a Red 
Army colonel poked his head into our 
compartment. 


WITHOUT A WORD 
THE GENERAL ROSE, 
SPREAD HIS HUGE 
BEAR'S PAW OF A 
HAND AGAINST THE 
MAN'S CHEST AND 
EXPELLED HIM INTO 
THE CORRIDOR. 


“Wer spielt Schach?” he asked gruffly 
in bad German. “Who plays chess?” 

Our examining officer turned and 
glared at the interruption, then 
stepped back respectfully under the 
gaze of his superior. As I was closest 
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to the door the colonel’s next ques- 
tion seemed directed at me. 

“Spielen Sie Schach?” he asked. 

I hadn’t played chess in ten years, 
but it didn’t matter. This was the 
breathing spell I needed. No one else 
in the compartment spoke. 

“Ja. Ich spiele Schach,” I said, “Yes, 
I play chess.” 

The colonel gestured for me to fol- 
low him. 

In the Russians’ compartment were 
two other colonels and one much-be- 
medalled general, a fat but still-pow- 
erful giant in his early 50s. Evidently 
it was he who wanted the chess game, 
for he muttered an acknowledgement 
to the officer who brought me, and 
gestured me to a seat opposite him. 

Beside me were dozens of sand- 
wiches and a box of chocolates. On 
the small table under the window 
were glasses, vodka, Hungarian brandy 
and wine. The general gave me an ap- 
praising look, then pointed to the food 
and vodka. “Davai,” he growled in 
Russian. “Go on.” 

I ate in tortured suspense. At any 
moment one of the Russians might 
ask my name; or worse, the examiner 
might intrude. 

As the train started, the general pro- 
duced a chessboard and began ar- 
ranging the figures. 

“God help me,” I thought. “This is 
the game of my life. I must make it good 
and yet I can’t afford to win.” I had 
never known a _ Russian who 
didn’t hate to lose. And I had never 
known a chess player who liked to 
play for long unless his oppo- 


nent could make it interesting. 

As we played, some of the tricks of 
the game slowly returned to me. The 
other officers watched the game in 
deferential silence, apparently be- 
lieving the general was a wizard at it. 
Asa matter of fact he was quite a good 
player, but I was able to make him 
work for every advantage. 

Time flew, as it does on every tense 
battlefield of chess, and with a start I 
realized that the train was slowing 
down at Gy6r, our checkpoint num- 
ber two. Once again my mind began to 
race. Now the door of the compart- 
ment slid open, and the supervisor of 
the Austrian group stepped in. “This 
man has not yet been questioned,” he 
said firmly. 

I need not have worried. Without 
a word the general rose, spread his 
huge bear’s paw of a hand against the 
man’s chest and expelled him into the 
corridor. Then he slammed the door 
and pointed to the chessboard. 

“Davai, Magyar!” he thundered. 
“Your move, Hungarian!” 

Hungarian! I was coming from Hun- 
gary, of course, but his slip of the 
tongue, if it was that, set my scalp tin- 
gling. Once or twice after that I 
thought I caught him looking at me 
strangely, but each time he returned 
his gaze to the board. 

When we finished the first game, 
from which the general emerged the 
victor, he said something to the officer 
who spoke German. “The general en- 
joys your style,” the latter interpreted. 
“He will play another game.” 

Before we began again, however, 


“YOUR MOVE, HUNGARIAN!" 


the general insisted that we drink. 
Reckless with the warm flood of con- 
fidence that came from the vodka, I 
lost myself in this game and suddenly 
found myself on the brink of winning. 
We were in the last crucial moves as 
the train slowed for Hegyeshalom, our 
final check-point. Here I would win 
or lose—not merely a game but every- 
thing I lived for. 

This time dozens of Red soldiers, 
rifles slung over their shoulders, 
grenades hanging from their belts, led 
the procession of interpreters and se- 
curity guards. They merely glanced 
into our compartment and went on to 
the next. There the angry little group 
leader must have told them of the 
“Austrian” who was sitting with the 
officers, for one guard came back to 
investigate. He stepped smartly in the 
door, saluted and spoke rapidly in Rus- 
sian, at the same time pointing at me. 

Once again my brain froze in fear. 
Surely the general would let them 
question me, if only to forestall any 
further interruptions. “I am a portrait 
painter and my name is...” I began 
saying to myself desperately. But I 
could not remember. 

As the guard spoke, the general’s 
face slowly purpled. I had no idea what 
the guard was telling him, but it made 
him as angry as any man Id ever seen. 
He looked at me, his eyes blazing. 
Then he carefully placed the chess- 
board on the small table under the 
window and stood up. 

“This is the end for me,” I thought. 
“To come so close—” 

The general crossed his arm in front 
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of his body as a man would to draw a 
sword. When he brought it up in a 
sweeping arc, the back of his hand 
smashed across he guard’s mouth. The 
man reeled backward and struck the 
corridor wall. 

The general slammed the door 
so hard it shook our window, then 
returned to his seat, muttering some- 
thing under his breath. He picked 
up the chessboard and studied the 
pieces. 

“Davai, Magyar!” he said. 

My heart was bursting with relief. 
No one would dare come in again— 
of that I was sure. As the train gathered 
speed, release from the awful tension 


flooded over me so that, for the first 
time I smiled. The general looked up 
from his study of the board and smiled 
in return. He spoke to the young offi- 
cer, who said to me, “The general won- 
ders if you would enjoy playing him 
again sometime in Vienna. Where can 
he reach you?” 

Automatically I mentioned a well 
known Vienna hotel. “And your 
name?” prodded the young officer. 

Now, without the awful, clutching 
terror, I hesitated but a moment. How 
could I ever have forgotten those two 
simple words, I wondered. 

Aloud I said, “My name is Oscar 
Zinner.” 


ONE OF A KIND 


One day Mahatma Gandhi was standing in the doorway of a railway 
carriage as the train steamed out of the station. Just then, one of his 
chappals slipped off and fell! on to the track. Bending down, Gandhiji 
removed the other chappal and threw it alongside the first. 

A mystified passenger asked him the reason for his action. Gandhiji 
quietly replied, “The poor man who finds the chappal lying on the 


track will now have a pair he can use.” 


O. PATEL 


COLONIAL COUSIN 

During World War II, a sepoy from southern India was sent to the 
Indian medical unit at Pahang, Malaya, for treatment. Finding that his 
patient did not understand Hindustani, the doctor tried to elicit his 
case history in Marathi, but again met with no response. He then sum- 
moned sepoys from other local units to interpret in Gujarati, Telegu, 
Tamil, Kannada and Punjabi, but all to no avail. 

At last the doctor threw up his hands in desperation and remarked 
in English: “How on earth can I get this man's case history?” 

The sepoy brightened visibly. “I know English, sir,” he said. 
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OM PRAKASH 


The crowd around the well despaired 

that the blind beggar could save the 

drowning boy. But their urgent cries 
compelled a last try 


BY ARUN SADHU 
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T FIRST, after the 1972-73 
famine in Maharashtra had 
driven him from his native 
village to Mumbai, 440 
kilometres away, in search 
of bread, he had tried selling brooms. 
Though he had little luck peddling his 
goods, he soon learned that Mumbai 
is generous to beggars—especially if 
they are blind. And 25-year-old 
Kondiba Yeduba Gaikwad had been 
blind since the age of eight, when he 
had had smallpox. So, although he 
hated it, he took to begging. 
September 5, 1975, was a typically 
overcast day in Golibar, a sprawling 
slum colony northeast of Bombay, 
where Kondiba lived with Tukaram 
Jambure and his wife Yelanbai. It was 
the end of the monsoon, and the thick 
cluster of huts was surrounded by 
mire. Blackish-green water filled the 
well near the Jambures’ home. 
The well was essential to the peo- 
ple who lived close by. It had 
been dug two years be- 
fore because Golibar’s 
only municipal water 
tap could not cope 
with the slum’s grow- 
ing population. There 
had never been any 
money for a protective 
wall for the well, however, 
and its mouth had gradually 
widened to three-and-a-half metres 
in diameter as soil and rocks caved in 
from the sides. 
Though the unenclosed, funnel- 
shaped well was an invitation to dis- 
aster, it had beenthere for so long that 
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no one worried about it. Three tree 
trunks had been placed across the hole 
to support anyone drawing water. A 
chicken had once fallen in—and been 
rescued—and that was all. The well 
just didn’t seem dangerous. 

It was noontime, and the men of the 
colony were away at work. Kondiba 
had returned to Golibar to eat a little 
food which Yelanbai had prepared. 
His day’s begging usually ended when 
he had five or six rupees in a small 
gunny sack he carried. 

Suddenly, there were shouts out- 
side and sounds of great commotion. 
Kondiba and Yelanbai were startled. 
“Someone’s fallen in the well!” they 
heard a woman shout. 

Kondiba pushed aside his meal and 
said urgently, “Quick, lead me there.” 

“Why, what can you do?” Yelanbai 
asked. Nevertheless, at his insistence, 
she led the blind young beggar to the 
well. They pushed through a small 
group of despairing onlookers. In sec- 
onds, Kondiba had pulled off his 
clothes and jumped into the water. 
Two teenage boys were already pad- 
dling around fruitlessly in an attempt 
to locate Arvind Sahdeo Pimpalkar, a 
14-year-old boy who had slipped off 
one of the tree trunks—slick with 
moss—while he was pulling up a 
bucket of water. But the boys could 
not dive. 

Although Kondiba had been a good 
swimmer as a young boy, before he lost 
his sight, years of malnutrition had 
sapped his strength. Once, he had been 
able to dive deep into the wells around 
his village to pick up shining bits of 


broken pottery that he and his friends 
would throw in as part of their play. 
But it had been many years since he 
had tried to hold his breath long enough 
to get to the bottom of such a well. 

Kondiba floated on the surface for 
a moment, took a deep breath and 
dived. Feeling his way along the rocks 
on the side of the well, he reached the 
bottom; he felt nothing but soft mud 
and slimy weeds. With his breath run 
ning out, he had to surface. 

It was now two minutes since 
Arvind had fallen in. The aunt with 
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longer than the previous time, the 
women and children were getting 
more and more excited. When he 
emerged, a sigh of disappointment 
came spontaneously from the grow- 
ing crowd. 

Kondiba’s head was above water for 
just a moment—as he panted heavily 
and sucked in air—before he sub- 
merged for the third time. He re- 
members, in that fleeting second, 
someone shouting, “Can’t you find the 
boy?” Never, in all the years of 
Kondiba’s blindness, had he so missed 


Kondiba's head was above 
water for just a moment—as 


i panted heavily and sucked 


whom he lived had heard the com- 
motion and was at the well site. As 
Kondiba surfaced without the boy, he 
could hear her wailing. 

The blind man took another deep 
breath and vanished into the murky 
depths. His first dive had given him a 
good idea of the shape of the well, so 
he went straight down and tried to ex- 
plore the bottom methodically with 
his hands. All he encountered was a 
maze of weeds and ooze. There was 
still no sign of the boy. 

Lungs nearly bursting, Kondiba rose 
once again. Since he had been down 


his vision. He had taken the loss of his 
eyesight philosophically; such mis- 
fortunes were common to rural 
Indians. But now he felt the lack of 
sight acutely and thought that if only 
he could see, he might be able to find 
the drowning boy. He could not know 
that even normal eyesight would never 
have penetrated the turbid water. 

By now, three men from another 
part of the slum had arrived. But they 
soon confessed that they could not 
swim. The blind beggar was Arvind’s 
last hope, though nobody really felt 
that another dive would succeed. 

a7 
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Kondiba was already desperately 
tired, but urgency gave him renewed 
strength. The well had become an evil 
thing, taunting him. He worked fever- 
ishly, angrily, feeling his way and think- 
ing. Arvind must be here—he can't have 
vanished. Kondiba’s ribs ached and 
he knew he couldn’t hold his breath 
much longer. 

Just as he was about to twist his 
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through his spine and muscles, almost 
immobilizing him. His emaciated body 
was rebelling against the demands 
being forced upon it. 

Maintaining his grip on the boy’s 
belt, Kondiba struggled to propel him- 
self upwards with his free hand and 
feet. In his first two dives he had not 
realized how deep the well was. But 
now, with his strength ebbing fast and 


Suddenly, Kondiba was a hero. 
Congratulations rolled in 


from high officials, and he 


body upright and kick himself to the 
surface, his fingers felt something soft 
in the weeds. Cloth! He moved his 
hand further and touched Arvind’s 
legs. The boy’s body was tangled in 
the mud and weeds. 


ONDIBA’S HEART was ham- 
mering painfully; he 
needed to breathe so badly. 
But, he recalls, I had the 
boy and had to save him. 


Summoning his last reserves of 
strength, Kondiba felt desperately for 
something to grip onto in order to pull 
Arvind up and out of the net of weeds 
that trapped him. A belt! Clamping his 
right hand around it, he jerked the boy 
free, wheeled about and pushed up. 
Excruciating pain was shooting 
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with the additional burden of the boy’s 
weight, he felt as though the crushing 
load of water would never lift from 
his heart and lungs. 

It seemed an eternity before he rose 
the seven metres from the bottom and 
broke the surface. Never in his life had 
he taken such a long and painful jour- 
ney! While he gasped for breath, hands 
quickly lifted Arvind up and out of 
the well. Kondiba held onto the well’s 
rocky side, his eyes closed in exhaus- 
tion. He was aware of, but could pay 
little attention to, the sounds of peo- 
ple attempting to give Arvind artifi- 
cial respiration. Finally, the boy began 
to vomit water. 

After Arvind had been hurried away 
to the hospital for observation, a man 
helped Kondiba out of the well, a 


woman patted him affectionately on 
the shoulder and Yelanbai led him 
back to the hut. There Kondiba put on 
his clothes, resumed his half-finished 
meal and then fell asleep. 

The next afternoon, Arvind re- 
turned to Golibar. He went at once to 
Kondiba and, while his aunt watched 
with tears in his eyes, he touched 
Kondiba’s feet in gratitude. Kondiba 
later learned that had the boy been in 
the well longer than the five minutes 
it had taken to rescue him, his brain 
would have been damaged from lack 
of oxygen. 

Indeed, Kondiba had saved a life, 
but his own still had to go on. And for 
him, that meant begging. By late af- 
ternoon, Kondiba was back on the 
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streets of Mumbai with his gunny sack. 

However, word began to travel 
about the beggar’s courage. His pic- 
ture andthe story of the daring rescue 
were featured in a number of local 
and national papers. Suddenly, 
Kondiba was a hero. Congratulations 
rolled in from high officials, and re- 
wards totalling Rsl2,970 were pre- 
sented to him. 

After the incident, Kondiba lived in 
Jalna, a market town close to his native 
village. He married a local girl and ran 
a small business. As it happened, the 
brave determination of Kondiba Gaik- 
wad to find the boy in the well com- 
pletely changed his own life. The 
beggar who hated begging never had 
to beg again. 


ORDER AND LAW 


My husband had a Sikh batman who was So nationalistic that he had 
determined to name his children after ranks in the army. When his 
first son was born, he proudly announced to my husband: “Sir, I have 
named him Subedar Singh.” A year later his second son arrived and 
was promptly named Captain Singh. But after the birth of his third 
child, he looked forlorn. When my husband asked what was worrying 
him, he replied, “I’ve had a daughter, sir, and can’t think of any name 
to give her.” After a moment’s thought, my husband suggested: “Why 


not call her Armoured Kaur!” 


S.NEERU 


AS a Student in the Madras Law College, I found the Roman law 
lectures tiresome and I used to skip them. One morning, while playing 
table-tennis in the college recreation room, the bell rang indicating 
the commencement of classes. “Don’t give it a thought,” I told 
my playing partner, “it’s that boring lecture on Roman law in the 


first hour.” 


“I’m afraid I can’t stay on,” he said as he left the table-tennis table. 
“You See, I happen to be the new lecturer on Roman law.” 


P.S.SIVASWAMY 
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BY OSCAR SCHISGALL 


HEN WE CAME DOWN THE gangplank that bright Septem- 

ber day, I recognized my grandparents at once from their 

pictures. The last time I had seen them—and the last 

time I had been in Belgium—I was a child of four. Now 

I was 26, and bringing my bride from the United States 

for ahoneymoon in Antwerp. The fact that we hadalsocome to celebrate 

my grandparents’ 50th wedding anniversary, just eight days off, made 
this a milestone in family history. 

On the quay Grandmother welcomed us with warm hugs. A queenly 

woman with a gentle smile, she held my young wife offto admire her, then 


impulsively drew her back again. This 
second embrace was like an accolade. 

Grandfather was less demonstra- 
tive. His greeting was the kind the 
mayor might have offered an official 
visitor: correct, dignified, restrained. 

A slight, erect man, Grandfather was 
half an inch shorter than Grandmother. 
Perhaps that was one reason he held 
himself so straight. His double- 
breasted coat, hat, grey suede gloves, 
and silver-headed cane had clearly 
been turned out by the best shops. 

Those were the years between the 
two World Wars. We drove along 
lovely boulevards, past crowded and 
colourful outdoor cafés: it was like 
riding through a painting by some 
French impressionist. My grandpar- 
ents’ home, was a four-floor granite 
house that reflected Grandfather’s 
quiet dignity. 

As soon as we were alone in our 
room my wife whispered, “They’re 
both dears! I hope we’ll be as happy 
when we’ve been married 50 years.” 

“Grandfather spoke hardly a word,” 
I said, teasing her. “Maybe that’s the 
secret of a happy marriage—for the 
man to keep his mouth shut.” 

“T think he’s just shy. He’ll prob- 
ably warm up in a day or two.” 

She was wrong. Day after day 
Grandfather remained courteous but 
aloof. He was a diamond merchant 
and never missed a daily visit to the 
Diamond Club. On the fourth morn- 
ing, he asked me to join him, and I 
responded eagerly. The club was 
crowded with hundreds of dealers. As 
they appraised gems through lenses, 


there was a hubbub of trading across 
the tables. They were engrossed in 
business, yet when Grandfather 
walked up the aisle men rose to bow 
to him. 

He introduced me with a hint of 
pride. “My grandson. From New York. 
You remember his stories in La 
Revue?” A few of my short stories had 
been translated for French and Bel- 
gian magazines. Now I learned he had 
been passing them around. There was 
warmth behind the reserve. 

Yet I could not draw it out. Over 
lunch I asked about plans for his an- 
niversary. He waved the subject aside. 
“So much fuss! Here in Antwerp they 
make a big to-do over such things.” 

As the anniversary grew closer, it 
was clear that something had begun 
to disturb Grandmother. She fell into 
long periods of uneasy preoccupation. 
When Grandfather came home she 
managed to be her usual self, 
but the instant he was out 
of sight the look of un- 
easiness came back. My 
wife and I were con- 
cerned. We had both 
fallen in love with 
Grandmother, and we 
resented anything that 
threatened her happiness. 

Two days before the anniversary 
we took Grandmother to tea in a gar- 
den-restaurant. Here, after giving us 
each a long, curious look, she asked 
how well we had known each other 
before our marriage. 

“We went out together for almost 
two years,” I said. “You might say we 
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knew each other very well.” 

“How wonderful for you both.” She 
smiled. “You must have been very 
much in love by the time you were 
married.” 

Then Grandmother revealed some- 
thing I had never heard before: “When 
your grandfather and I were 
wed, our parents arranged 
the marriage. That often 
happened in those days. I 
was shown a picture of your 
grandfather, but I did not s 
meet him until a week be- | 
fore the wedding. You might 
say that each of us married 
a stranger. 

“Even so,” Grand- 
mother added after a 


< 


Grandmother 


the years he must often have thought of 
the life he could have had.” 

My wife reached across the table 
for Grandmother’s hand. “You really 
don’t believe such things,” she said. 
“You’ve had a good life with Grand- 
father. Anybody can see that.” 

“For me it has been good, 
yes. He has been gentle and 
considerate. And yet, surely 
you have seen that your 
grandfather lives with- 
drawn in a world of his 
Own.” 

I said, “But he must have 
forgotten that other woman 
years ago.” 

Grandmother shook 
her head. “She married 


pause, “there would not one of Belgium’s leading 
have been anything , - bankers. Her picture has 
painful about it if... if lowe ed her face. been in the newspapers 


your grandfather had 
not been in love with 
somebody else.” 

Grandmother gazed 
at her teacup, and I sud- 
denly understood that 
these things had been 
buried in her heart for a 
long time. Maybe the 
impending anniversary was bringing 
them back, and she had to speak of 
them to someone she could take into 
her confidence. 

“He wanted very much to marry the 
other girl,” she went on. “But his father 
was inflexible. And since Grandfather 
was a dutiful son he finally yielded. But 
you can imagine how he must have re- 
sented what he had to do. And through 
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She was very pale, 
and her eyes were 
closed as though 


in prayer. 


year after year. You see 
her leaving for Cannes, 
or at the opera. Do not 
misunderstand. I cannot 
think your grandfather 
has been in love with her 
all this time. But he can- 
not have forgotten what 
might have been. And 
now with our anniversary coming—” 

She closed her eyes. She did not 
have to say what she feared. 

I found myself arguing, “But, Grand- 
mother, you love him.” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Then why shouldn’t he have come 
to love you?” 

“J represent what he has lost in life.” 

It was an appalling thought. Were 


we really about to commemorate 50 
years of frustration? 

Yet the anniversary day itself began 
joyfully. All morning, flowers and 
telegrams were being delivered. And 
in the afternoon the callers came, hun- 
dreds of friends, neighbours and rel- 
atives. Grandfather wore a cutaway 
and striped trousers—and a correct 
smile. His pointed beard had been 
freshly trimmed. Grandmother looked 
truly regal, with a collar of jewels at 
her throat, and her long dress touch- 
ing the floor. 

At fourin the afternoon a 90-piece 
band came marching up the street; the 
musicians were resplendent in their 
scarlet-and-white uniforms. They 
faced the house and for half an hour 
serenaded the anniversary couple. Of 
course, Grandfather and Grandmother 
had to step out on the second-floor 
balcony. There they stood like royalty, 
smiling, nodding their thanks. All this, 
one of my aunts proudly whispered 
to me, was a deference paid only to 
leading citizens. 

The concert was only a prelude to 
the formal banquet at nine o’clock. 
There were 60 dinner guests: the 
mayor of Antwerp, a scarlet sash slant- 
ing across his bosom; army officers 
laden with medals, ladies dazzling 
with diamond tiaras. 

When dinner ended, the mayor 
rose and raised his champagne glass 
high. He proposed a toast: “To a 
couple beloved and_ respected 
throughout our city, a couple whose 
gracious lives have set a model 
for others to follow. To their long 


A TOAST TO THE BRIDE 


years and continued happiness!” 

We all rose and drank. Then the 
mayor spoke again: “On occasions like 
this, it is always my pleasure to call on 
the groom of 50 years to offer a toast 
to his bride of 50 years.” He turned to 
Grandfather. “Monsieur, we wait!” 

Grandfather seemed abashed as he 
rose. His hand shook when he groped 
for the glass. Grandmother lowered 
her face. She was very pale, and her 
eyes were closed as though in prayer. 

Grandfather began slowly. “The 
mayor,” he said, “suggested I offer this 
toast to my wife. But I hope she will un- 
derstand if1 offer it to—someone else.” 

I looked towards Grandmother 
again. Her eyes were squeezed shut 
in a kind of pain. 

Grandfather went on, “I have never 
learned how to express my sentiments. 
Even now I cannot speak the words I 
really want to say. Still, I would like 
to offer this toast not to my wife but 
to my wife’s parents and my parents. 
It was their wisdom that brought us 
together. I want to thank them from 
the bottom of my heart for a wife who 
has given me the richest, the happi- 
est, the best life any man could ask— 
and love—such full-hearted love—” 

He stopped, embarrassed, unable 
to find any other words. He looked 
down at Grandmother in desperation, 
as if begging her to come to his rescue. 

She lifted a face from which the 
years had miraculously dropped away. 
It held such adoration and gratitude, 
that the crowd began to applaud 
wildly. Grandfather shakily sat down. 
He had said everything. 2 
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LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


HEN THEY finished shopping, 
my parents and two little 


brothers decided to take a taxi home. 
Approaching a cab driver, father 
asked how much he would charge. 
“T'll take four rupees each for you and 
your wife and the two boys can come 
along for nothing,” replied the driver. 
Turning to my brothers, father said, 
“Get in, children, and have a nice ride 
home. Mother and I will take the bus.” 
D. BANERJEE 


A FOREIGN exchange student, who 
was staying with my friend, was fasci- 
nated by our customs and particularly 
by our food habits. One day, while we 
were eating aaloo mutter [dish of 
potatoes and peas], my friend acci- 
dentally pressed a pea between her 
fingers and it flew straight into her 
mouth. The wonderstruck foreign 
student exclaimed: I knew you 
Indians ate with your hands, but this 
is incredible! LR 


Nevaus are reputed to 
be introverts, but they 
certainly don't lack a 
sense of humour. Once, a 
neighbour of mine who 
loves to haggle, was look- 
ing at some woollens 
being peddled by a 
Nepali. Distrustful of his 
wares, she pointed to a 
sweater and asked him, 
“Is this 100 percent 
wool?” “No, madam,” he 
replied with a straight 
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face. “The buttons are made with 
plastic.” VASUDEVAN K S. 
“AST SUMMER, two of my friends vis- 
ited Rome’s Vatican museum where 
they saw many famous statues, some 
of which were covered only with fig 
leaves. “I think we'd better come back 
next autumn,” one remarked to the 
other. AUGUSTINE KARIAMADAM 
Sixte one of our company’s clients 
wanted to know the insurance 
premiums on some property, I did the 
calculation, cautioning the company 
executive to double-check my figure 
with one of his accountants. The 
attractive accountant soon returned 
and said, “I’m afraid there’s a slight 
difference in your figure and mine.” 
“And long live that difference!” I 
replied, while she blushed furiously. 
S.M. DIVEKAR 


SIPRESS 


ae 


| The incredible story of a teenager 


who escaped from Cuba by flying across 
the Atlantic in the wheel well of a DC-8 


By 


as told to DENIS FODOR and JOHN REDD 


HE JET ENGINES of the Iberia 
Airlines DC-8 thundered in 
earsplitting crescendo as the 
big plane taxied towards 
where we huddled in the tall 
grass just off the end of the runway at 
Havana’s José Marti Airport. For 
months, my friend Jorge Perez Blanco 


and I had been planning to stow away 
ina wheel well on this flight, No 904— 
Iberia’s once-weekly, nonstop run from 
Havana to Madrid. Now, in the late af- 
ternoon of June 3, our moment had 

come. 
We realized that we were pretty 
young to be taking such a big gamble; 
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I was 17, Jorge 16. But we were both 
determined to escape from Cuba, and 
our plans had been carefully made. 
We knew that departing planes tax- 
ied to the end of the 3500-metre run- 
way, stopped momentarily after 
turning around, then roared at 
full-throttle down the runway to take 
off. We wore rubber-soled shoes to 
aid us in crawling up the wheels and 
carried ropes to secure ourselves in- 
side the wheel well. We had also 
stuffed cotton in our ears as protec- 
tion against the shriek of the four jet 
engines. Now we lay sweating with 
fear as the massive craft swung into 
its about-face, the jet blast flattening 
the grass all around us. “Let’s run!” I 
shouted to Jorge. 

We dashed onto the runway and 
sprinted towards the left-hand wheels 


shouted. Quickly I climbed onto the 
right wheels, grabbed a strut and, 
twisting and wriggling, pulled myself 
into the semi-dark well. The plane 
began rolling immediately, and I 
grabbed some machinery to keep from 
falling out. The roar of the engines 
nearly deafened me. As we became 
airborne, the huge double wheels, 
scorching hot from takeoff, began fold- 
ing into the compartment. I tried to 
flatten myself against the overhead as 
they came closer and closer; then, in 
desperation, I pushed at them with 
my feet. But they pressed powerfully 
upward, squeezing me terrifyingly 
against theroof of the well. Just when 
I felt that I would be crushed, the 
wheels locked in place and the bay 
doors beneath them closed, plunging 
me into darkness. So there I was, my 


SO THERE I WAS, MY FIVE-FOOT-FOUR-INCH, 
63-KILO FRAME LITERALLY WEDGED IN AMID A 
SPAGHETTI-LIKE MAZE OF CONDUITS AND MACHINERY. 


of the momen- 
tarily station- 
ary plane. As 
| Jorge began to 
scramble up 
the metre-high 
tyres, I saw 
that there was 
not room for 
us both in 
the single well. 
“Tl try the 
| other side!” I 


five-foot-four-inch, 63-kilo frame lit- 
erally wedged in amid a spaghetti-like 
maze of conduits and machinery. I 
could not move enough to tie myself 
to anything, so I stuck my rope behind 
a pipe. 

Then, before I had time to catch my 
breath, the bay doors suddenly 
dropped open again and the wheels 
stretched out into their landing posi- 
tion. I held on for dear life, swinging 
over the abyss, wondering if I had been 
spotted, if even now the plane was 


turning back to hand me over to 
Castro’s police. 

By the time the wheels began re- 
tracting again, I had seen a bit of extra 
space among all the machinery where 
I could safely squeeze. Now I knew 
there was room for me, even though I 
could scarcely breathe. After a few 
minutes, I touched one of the tyres 
and found that it had cooled off. I swal- 
lowed some aspirin tablets against the 
head-splitting noise, and began to wish 
that I had worn something warmer 
than my light sport shirt and green 
fatigues. 


Up in the cockpit of Flight 904, Cap- 
tain Valentin Vara del Rey, 44, had set- 
tled into the routine of the overnight 
flight, which would last eight hours and 
20 minutes. Takeoff had been normal, 
withthe aircraft and its 147 passengers, 
plus a crew of ten, lifting off at 274 
kmph. But, right after lift-off, something 
unusual had happened. One of three 
red lights on the instrument panel had 
remained lighted, indicating improper 
retraction of the landing gear. 

“Are you having difficulty?” the con- 
trol tower asked. 

“Yes,” replied Vara del Rey. “There 
is an indication that the right wheel 
hasn’t closed properly. I’ll repeat the 
procedure.” 

The captain relowered the landing 
gear, then raised it again. This time the 
red light blinked out. 

Dismissing the incident as a minor 
mal function, the captain turned his at- 
tention to climbing the assigned cruis- 
ing altitude. On levelling out, he 


STOWAWAY! 


observed that the temperature outside 
was minus 5 degrees C. Inside, the pretty 
stewardesses began serving dinner to 
the passengers. 


Shivering uncontrollably from the 
bitter cold, I wondered if Jorge had 
made it into the other wheel well, and 
began thinking about what had 
brought me to this desperate situa- 
tion. I thought about my parents and 
my girl, Maria Esther, and wondered 
what they would think when they 
learned what I had done. 

My father is a plumber, and I have 
four brothers and a sister. We are poor, 
like most Cubans. Our house in Ha- 
vana has just one large room; 11 peo- 
ple live in it—or did. Food was scarce 
and strictly rationed. About the only 
fun I had was playing baseball and 
walking with Maria Esther 
along the seawall. When 
I turned 16, the govern- 
ment shipped me off to 
vocational school in a 
sugarcane village. 
There I was supposed 
to learn welding, but 
classes were often inter- 
rupted to send us off to plant 
cane. 

Young as I was, I was tired of liv- 
ing in a state that controlled every- 
one’s life. I dreamed of freedom. I 
wanted to become an artist and live 
in the United States, where I had an 
uncle. I knew that thousands of 
Cubans had got to America and done 
well there. As the time approached 
when] would be draftedintothe army, 
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I thought more and more of trying to 
get away. But how? I knew that two 
planeloads of people are allowed to 
leave Havana for Miami each day, but 
there is a waiting list of 800,000 for 
these flights. Also, if you sign up to 
leave, the government looks on you 
as a gusano—a worm—and life be- 
comes even less bearable. 

My hopes seemed futile. Then I met 
Jorge at a Havana baseball game. After 
the game we got to talking. I found 
out that Jorge, like myself, was disil- 
lusioned with Cuba. “The system takes 
away your freedom—forever,” he com- 
plained. 

Jorge told me about the weekly 
flight to Madrid. Twice we went to 
the airport to reconnoitre. Once a DC- 
8 took off and flew directly over us; 
the wheels were still down, and we 
could see into the well compartments. 
“There’s enough room in there for 
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the air about an hour, and I was getting 
lightheaded from the lack of oxygen. 
Was it really only a few hours earlier 
that I had bicycled through the rain 
with Jorge and hidden in the grass? 
Was Jorge safle? My parents? Maria Es- 
ther? I drifted into unconciousness. 


The sun rose over the Atlantic like a 
great golden globe, its rays glinting off 
the silver-and-red fuselage of Iberia’s 
DC-8 as it crossed the European coast 
high over Portugal. With the end of the 
8952-kilometre flight in sight, Captain 
Vara del Rey began his descent towards 
Madrid’s Barajas Airport. Arrival 
would be at 8am local time, the cap- 
tain told his passengers over the inter- 
com, and the weather in Madrid was 
sunny and pleasant. 

Shortly after passing over Toledo, 
Vara del Rey let down his landing gear. 
As always, the manoeuvre was accom- 


MY FRIEND JORGE AND I, BOTH KNEW THE 
RISK WE WERE TAKING AND THAT WE MIGHT 
BE KILLED WHILE TRYING TO ESCAPE FROM CUBA. 


me,” I remem- 
ber saying. 
These were 
my thoughts as 
I lay in the 
freezing dark- 
ness more than 
eight kilome- 
tres above 
the Atlantic 
Ocean. By now 
we had been in 


panied by a buffeting as the wheels hit 
the slipstream and a 320 kmph turbu- 
lence swirled through the wheel wells. 
Now the plane went into its final ap 
proach; now, a spurt of flame and smoke 
from the tyres as the DC-8 touched 
down at about 225 kmph. 

It was a perfect landing—no bumps. 
After a brief post-flight check, Vara del 
Rey walked down the ramp steps and 
stood by the nose of the plane waiting for 
acar to pick him up, along with his crew 


STOWAWAY! 


“Chance in a Million” 


Charles Glasgow, a vice president of the Douglas Aircraft Co, which makes 
the DC-8, says there is “one chance in a million” that a man would not be 
crushed when the plane’s huge double wheel retracts. “There is space for a 
man in there,” he says, “but he would have to be a contortionist to fit him- 
self in among the wheels, hydraulic pipes and other apparatus.” 

Armando should also have died from both the lack of oxygen and 
extreme cold. At the altitude of Flight 904 (29,000 feet), the oxygen con- 
tent of the air was about half that at sea level, and the temperature was 
40 degrees below zero. According to an expert, at that altitude, in an 
unpressurized, unwarmed compartment, a man would normally retain con- 
sciousness for only two or three minutes, and live only a short while longer. 

Perhaps a Spanish doctor summed up Armando Socarras’ experience 
most effectively: “He survived with luck, luck, luck—many tonnes of luck." 


Nearby, there was a sudden, soft plop 
as the frozen body of Armando Socar- 
ras fell to the concrete apron beneath 
the plane. José Rocha Lorenzana, a se- 
curity guard, was the first to reach the 
crumpled figure. “When I touched his 
clothes, they were frozen as stiff as 
wood,” Rocha said. “All he did was 
make a strange sound, a kind of moan.” 

“T couldn't believe it at first,” Vara 
del Rey said when told of Armando. 
“But then I went over to see him. He 
had ice over his nose and mouth. And 
his colour. ..” As he watched the un- 
conscious boy being bundled into a 
truck, the captain kept exclaiming to 
himself, “Impossible!” 


The first thing I remember after los- 
ing consciousness was hitting the 
ground at Madrid airport. Then I 
blacked out again and woke up later at 
ahospital in Madrid, more dead than 
alive. When they took my tempera- 


ture, it was so low that it did not even 
register on the thermometer. “Am I in 
Spain?” was my first question. And 
then, “Where's Jorge?” (Jorge is be- 
lieved to have been knocked down by 
the jet blast while trying to climb into 
the other wheel well, and to be in 
prison in Cuba.) 

Doctors said later that my condi- 
tion was comparable to that of a pa- 
tient undergoing “deep freeze” 
surgery—a delicate process performed 
only under carefully controlled con- 
ditions. Dr José Maria Pajares, who 
cared for me, called my survival a 
“medical miracle,” and, in truth, I feel 
lucky to be alive. 

A few days after my escape, I was 
up and around the hospital, playing 
cards with my police guard and read- 
ing stacks of letters from all over the 
world. I especially liked one from a 
girl in California. “You are ahero,” she 
wrote, “but not very wise.” My uncle, 
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Elo Fernandez, who lives in America, 
telephoned and invited me to come 
to the United States to live with him. 
The International Rescue Committee 
arranged my passage, and has contin- 
ued to help me. 

I am fine now. I live withmy uncle, 
and go to school to learn English. I 
still hope to study to be an artist. I 
want to be a good citizen and con- 


tribute something to this country, for 
I love it here. You can smell freedom 
in the air. 

I often think of my friend Jorge. We 
both knew the risk we were taking, 
and that we might be killed in our at- 
tempt to escape Cuba. But it seemed 
worth the chance. Even knowing the 
risks, I would try to escape again if I 
had to. 


CLINICAL CAPERS 


At medical college, we had to conduct an experiment called the “Knee- 
Jerk Reflex.” To check the patient’s reflex, we had to hit a tendon just 
below the knee with a knee hammer. Normally it took three attempts to 
produce the reflex. Once I tried the experiment on my Dad. As I hit 
him, my father immediately jerked his knee. 
“Unbelievable,” I said. “How did I get the knee reflex so quickly?” 
“Well,” groaned my father, “that’s the pain reflex.” 


AAYASHREE NAIK 


Once an elderly man came to our pathological laboratory for some 


tests. As he approached the examination table, my assistant asked, 
“Aren't you the professor who taught biochemistry at the university? I 


had you as my examiner.” 


The man paused, “How did you fare in your exams?” 


“Excellent,” replied my assistant. 


“Thank God,” said the man as he lay down on the table. 


BDEEPAK KULKARNI 


CRYSTAL CLEAR 


The Nobel-prize winning Indian physicist, Dr C.V. Raman, was well- 
known for his collection of crystals, and always returned from his trips 
abroad with many fine additions. Once he brought back such a load that 
he was faced with an enormous surcharge for excess baggage at the air- 


port. 


Not having enough money, he surrendered his entire baggage, in- 
cluding all his clothes, so that he could take every one of his precious 


stones with him. 
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OLLING for the assembly elec- 

tion had just ended when I went 
to the market and heard two men ar- 
guing. “Why did you vote for that dis- 
honest chap when he had a rival 
who's clean?” asked one. 

“Since power corrupts all,” replied 

the other, “why should I ruin a good 
man?” ARUN CHENGAPA 


Da pay before I was to start work 
as a recruiting medical officer, I tele- 
phoned the duty clerk and told him to 
make sure that the auroscopes (in- 
struments to examine ears) were kept 
ready. When! reached my office the 
next morning and asked for an auro- 
scope, the duty clerk produced sev- 
eral rolled-up bundles of yellowing, 
musty papers. Puzzled, I asked him 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 


what he was up to. “But, sir,” he 
replied nervously, “didn’t you ask for 
the recruits’ horoscopes yesterday?” 

P. CHATTERJEE 


M, FRIEND, a surgeon, is in charge of 
the casualty ward in a local hospital. 
Despite repeated requests by him and 
his staff to leave the patients alone, 
there’d be hordes of visitors in the 
ward. Finally he put up a sign “Warn- 
ing—trespassers will be operated.” 
The strategy worked. 

R.S. RAMACHANDRAN 


Wane serving in Burma during the 
Second World War, I received this 
cable from a havaldar on leave in 
Punjab: “Wife suffering historical fits. 


Kindly extend leave.” MEHAR CHAND 


Meerinc AN old 
friend after many 
years, I asked him 
what he had been 
doing. “Been 
behind bars,” he 
replied gravely. 
Embarrassed, I 
tried to change the 
subject by inquiring 
about his present occu- 
pation. “The same,” he 
replied, still deadpan. 
“T’ve been a bank 
clerk for the last 
fifteen years.” 
SHOBHA KRISHNASWAM} 
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Suddenly there was a deafening 
crash and coaches of the speeding 
_ train began hurtling into the lake 


BY MOHAN SIVANAND 


On the cold, rainy Friday afternoon 
of July 8, 1988, the 14-coach, south- 
bound Island Express, which travels 
from Bangalore to Trivandrum, was 
speeding towards Quilon in south- 
ern Kerala, its next stop. As the train 
neared the last leg of its 17-hour run, 
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all seemed well for the 400-odd pas- 
sengers aboard. 

In a reserved second-class, three- 
tier compartment, Jaya, a young house- 
wife, was combing her hair. She and 
her husband, Murugesh Narendran, 
31, a rubber goods manufacturer, were 
returning home to Quilon from Ban- 
galore. They’d been away a week, and 
Jaya was looking forward to being back 
with their three small children. 

A few coaches ahead, Rajan Tham- 
pan, a 57-year-old professor of 
English going to Trivandrum to spend 
the weekend, sat absorbed in 
Wordsworth’s poems. Most of the pas- 
sengers around him were dozing. Be- 
cause of the drizzle, someone shut the 
window next to him. 

In another compartment, 15-year- 
old Jacob Koshy, who’d come from 
school in Abu Dhabi to spend his sum- 
mer holidays in Kerala, was travelling 

with his mother, Soma, 
and his cousin, Asha, a 
college student. The 
Koshys had nearly not 
taken the train that 
morning since Soma 
p had felt unwell. But 
F Jacob had private tu- 
© itions in Trivandrum, 
and his mother insisted he 
not miss them. Now Jacob stared out 
of the window as the train raced past 
the lush green coconut groves of 
Munro Island. 


Munro IsLanp is on Lake Ashta- 
mudi, a large, tidal saltwater lake con- 
nected to the Arabian Sea. To the 
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south it is linked to Perumon village on 
the mainland by a single-track railway 
bridge, part of the main line. Though 
the 179-metre-long bridge isn’t meant 
for pedestrians, local villagers use it to 
cross the lake instead of waiting for a 
rowboat. Three small railinged shel- 
ters spaced 50 metres apart on the 
bridge prevent people from getting 
trapped by a train. That day, as the 
Island Express rapidly approached the 
bridge at 12:58pm, the only person 
walking on it was 24-year-old Raju 
Purushottaman, who was returning 
home to Munro after seeing his doc- 
tor about a bad cold and fever. 

Raju had passed the first shelter, 
about one-fourth of the way across 
the bridge, when he heard shouts from 
a tiny vallam [country boat] on the 
lake. “Train’s coming!” two fishermen 
yelled. Seeing the train approach the 
far end of the bridge, he quickly ran 
back to the first shelter. 

Suddenly Raju heard a screech of 
brakes and a deafening crashing 
sound. Telephone poles along the 
track shook, and wires snapped. The 
Island’s diese] engine and one coach 
roared past him and stopped safely on 
the Perumon side of the bridge. 
Simultaneously, to Raju’s horror, nine 
coaches that had become discon- 
nected about half-way across the 
bridge began hurtling into the lake. 

Instinctively, Raju ducked. When 
he looked up again, the Munro-Island- 
half of the bridge was a tangle of 
twisted rails and knifed-through 
wooden sleepers. Some of the bridge’s 
concrete legs were damaged, and the 


other two shelters had been demol- 
ished. The rear four coaches stood 
intact on the Munro side. 

Below Raju, two derailed coaches 
were completely covered by water. 
Four other coaches were partially sub- 
merged, with another lying atop one 
of them. They lay on their sides, their 
windows facing the sky. Two more 
coaches hung from the bridge. 
Screams rent the air, andhands waved 
frantically through the window bars. 
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Then, abandoning their nets, they 
rowed furiously towards the bridge, 
fighting the massive waves the fall had 
created. But when they tried prying 
up the coaches’ iron window-bars, 
their wooden oars broke. 


As THEIR coach braked, Murugesh was 
jolted violently, and his wife Jaya was 
thrown from her seat. Then, suddenly, 
the compartment plunged into the 
cold, wet darkness of the lake. 


Just before the train fell, Professor Thampan 
heard the brakes screech “like a thousand 
Sirens.” His coach then rocked and, dropped 
like a stone into the lake. 


Stunned with disbelief, Rajuran back 
towards Perumon, yelling for help. 
Down on the lake, fisherman D. 
Peter, his brother-in-law, Simon, and 
20 or so other fishermen stared open- 
mouthed as the train disintegrated. 


Moments later there was a crash as 
another coach fell atop theirs. Mu- 
rugesh came up spitting out salt water 
and grabbed a berth ladder. He could 
hear people screaming. Amid floating 
luggage, clothes and shoes, he saw Jaya 
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clinging to an upturned seat. “Mu- 
rugesh, Murugesh!” she cried as the 
water level kept rising. Trying to con- 
trol his own fear, Murugesh began 
coaxing his wife to come to him. But 
Jaya was too terrified to move, so he 
waded across and held her. Miracu- 
lously, the water reached their chests, 
then stopped. 

Just before the train 
fell, Professor Tham- 
pan heard the brakes 
screech “like a thou- 
sand _ sirens.” His 
coach then rocked 
and, one end rising 
into the air, dropped 
like a stone into the 
lake, coming to rest al- 
most horizontally on 
its side. Passengers 
were flung about. 
Luckily, a surge of 


water carried the professor up to an 
open window. He clung to it, his bat- 
tered body aching and his face jammed 
between the bars for air. Periodically 
a wave would wash over his nose and 
mouth, forcing water in. Somebody 
near him kept wailing “Karthaavay!” 
[Oh, Lord] 

As the coaches fell, Jacob Koshy spun 
once in the air and thrice in the water 
before he regained his balance. His head 
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Approaching the lake, Pillai saw his friend stand- 
ing on a coach in the water, trying to smash 
window bars with a broken wooden Sleeper. 


and face bleeding, he surfaced above 
the water in the coach. Jacob couldn’t 
see Asha or his mother. “Mummy! 
Asha!” he called repeatedly as he began 
frantically swimming about the com- 
partment, searching for them. 


WITHIN MINUTES Of the accident, 
villagers from both Munro Island and 
Perumon began to res- 
cue passengers. V. Sasi, 
19, a labourer who’d 
been digging near the 
bridge, dived into the 
lake, an iron rod in 
hand, and, reaching a 
compartment, began 
hammering at the 
window bars. 

A.R. Suresh Kumar, 
26, an unemployed 
electronics technician, 
was at home in Peru- 


mon when he heardthe terrible crash. 
Jumping into his family’s green Am- 
bassador, the only private car in the 
area, he raced to the bridge. 
Government ferryman Muralidha- 
ran Pillai, who’d entrusted his boat to 
a friend, Balachandran, was returning 
after lunch in Perumon when the train 
fell. Approaching the lake, he saw his 
friend standing on acoach in the water, 
trying to smash window bars with a 


broken wooden sleeper. “Get crow- 
bars, iron rods, anything,” yelled Bal- 
achandran and others. Pillai ran to 
Perumon’s blacksmith shop, grabbed 
three hammers, a pipe and an iron rod 
and rushed back to the lake. 

Meanwhile, fisherman Peter was 
lying across a coach window, chest 
painfully jammed against the bars. 
Two men inside the compartment had 
grabbed his hand and would not let 
go. “Please,” Peter pleaded, “I need to 
get something to break these bars.” 
When the men finally released him, 
Peter quickly rowed to shore, where 
somebody gave him a hammer. Back 
on the coach, he broke the bars and, 
with Simon’s help, pulled the men out. 
One had blood pouring down his face. 
Simon took the two to shore, while 
Peter dropped inside the coach to look 
for more trapped passengers. 

By now Pillai, Raju Purushottaman 
and many other villagers had joined 
V. Sasi and the fishermen in smashing 
window bars and pulling passengers 
out. Suresh Kumar crammed 13 injured 
people into his car and sped to Quilon’s 
district hospital, 14 kilometres away. 


STEPPING GINGERLY on the edges of the 
now-vertical seats, Jaya and Murugesh 
carefully made their way towards the 
door at the other end of their coach. 
There the water level was lower be- 
cause of a higher undulation in the 
lake bed. “We’ll get out somehow,” 
Murugesh consoled his tearful wife. 
What will happen to our children if 
we don’t make it? Jaya thought. Their 
eldest, eight-year-old Kausalya, had 
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wanted to go to Bangalore with her 
parents, but Jaya had said no. Thank 
God she isn’t here, she said to herself. 
Just then they saw a woman struggling 
in the water. Murugesh pulled her up, 
and the three moved forward together. 

When they reached the end of their 
partially submerged compartment, Mu- 
rugesh and Jaya sat on the sliding door 
of the women’s section. Just then they 
felt a thumping directly below them. 
Someone’s trapped! Murugesh thought, 
struggling to slide open the door. Three 
women, one holding a child, were in- 
side. “Save my daughter,” the woman 
pleaded. Just as Murugesh pulled the 
little girl up, several villagers burst 
through the coach’s vestibule door. 
Quickly they helped Murugesh, Jaya 
and the other passengers out. 


RIVING THE AMBASSADOR, Suresh 

Kumar reached a Perumon rail- 

way crossing a kilometre from 

the bridge. Finding it closed, he 
ran to the gateman’s cabin. “Openthe 
gate!” he shouted. 

“T can’t,” the gateman replied. “The 
Island Express hasn’t passed yet.” 

“The Island’s fallen in the lake. 
Open up!” 

“Not until the train passes,” the gate- 
man insisted. Suresh grabbed him by 
his shirt. Hurriedly, the man complied. 

As Suresh raced to Quilon town, 
dodging pedestrians and cyclists along 
the narrow, winding road, many of his 
passengers were groaning in pain; 
others kept repeating the addresses 
of their nearest relatives. Whenever 
he passed a vehicle, Suresh shouted 
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to the driver to go to Perumon. 

By the time Suresh reached the hos- 
pital, two of his passengers were dead. 
It was now 1:25pm, and Quilon, too, 
was waking up to the tragedy—the 
siren at the railway station roared non- 
stop, and the police and fire brigade 
had begun moving towards the acci- 
dent site. 


THE FIRST TWO WINDOWS Jacob Koshy 
reached were closed. To get from one 
to another, he had to swim in between 
the compartment partitions. As he 
moved through the compartment he 
desperately searched for his loved 
ones. Finally reaching an open win- 
dow, he noticed that the bars were 
broken. Just then hands reached in 
and hauled him up. As he was placed 
in a boat, Jacob joyfully sighted his 
cousin, who'd been rescued earlier. 
She had a gash on her left leg. 
“Where’s Mummy?” Jacob asked. Asha 
didn’t know. “My mother’s inside,” 
Jacob cried loudly. “She’s still inside!” 

“We'll find her,” a man assured him. 


y 1:30pm at least 50 boats were 

bringing the dead and injured 

to both banks of the lake. Vil- 

lagers then carried the injured 
to nearby homes for first aid before 
putting them into vehicles that would 
take them to the hospital. 

On Munro Island, the scene at the 
home of G. Shanmugan, an elderly 
farmer, was typical. Injured passengers, 
many screaming with pain, filled every 
room. Shanmugan’s wife and three 
daughters tore up saris to make ban- 
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dages. They served hot coffee and 
warmed shivering passengers with 
burning-hot coconut shells embedded 
in sand and wrapped in cloththe local 
equivalent of the hot-water bottle. 

By now some of the rescuers, too, 
needed medical attention. After break- 
ing window bars with his iron rod and 
pulling out five people from a sub- 
merged compartment, V. Sasi dived 
inside. Finding a man whose legs were 
stuck under a broken seat, Sasi kept 
tugging at his shirt. Suddenly the man 
came free, and Sasi was thrown against 
a window bar that pointed inward. As 
it tore into his stomach, he passed out. 


TO GET PASSENGERS OUT of one of the 
two coaches leaning on the bridge, vil- 
lagers placed a six-metre ladder 
against a door. But without a railing 
to hold on to, few passengers could 
make the steep descent. “Get a long 
rope,” somebody shouted. Shanmu- 
gan’s next-door neighbour, K. Ar- 
avindakshan, ran to his cattle shed, 
untied a cow and returned with the 
rope, which was tied alongside the 
ladder. One by one the passengers 
were helped down. 

Inside the compartments of the 
other coaches, too, amidst the panic, 
confusion and pain, passengers helped 
each other. In one, for instance, an old 
man used his fractured left arm to hang 
from a window’s bars. With his other 
hand he held 20-year-old Sheela 
Mohanan. Suddenly Sheela felt some- 
body in the water with her feet. She 
reached below and pulled up her 
mother, who was semiconscious. 


WITH DOZENS OF CARS, 
buses, mini trucks, auto 
rickshaws and motorbikes 
now rushing to and from 
the bridge, traffic became 
very chaotic. Volunteers 
stepped in wherever po- 
licemen were not present. 
When the road to the hos- 
pital became clogged, M.A. 
Salam, 42, a local lawyer, 
rounded up some school 


“I'm going to die,” he kept mumbling. A little 
village gir! kneeling beside him ee patting 


| his face. “Chettan[big brother] you 
kept repeating. 


Sheela then held her mother’s head 
above the water while the old man 
held Sheela. “Don’t let go, mol [daugh- 
ter],” he kept saying. All three were 
later rescued. 

Other passengers faced greater 
difficulties. Among those ferried to the 
Perumon bank around 1:30pm was 29- 
year-old Padmanabha lyer. With a dis- 
located vertebra and broken collarbone, 
he lay gasping and throwing up water. 
‘I'm going to die,” he kept mumbling. 
Somebody gave him a warm drink and 

| alittle village girl kneeling beside him 
kept patting his face. “Chettan [big 
brother} you'll live,” she kept repeat- 
ing. lyer struggled to keep awake, but 
he fainted and woke up to find himself 
inthe district hospital. 


| live,” she 


children and older residents. Making 
them hold hands, he blocked all the 
roads at a key junction except those 
leading to Perumon and the hospital. 
Then, like a cop, he began directing 
the vehicles. 

Looking up through the coach win- 
dow to which he was resolutely cling- 
ing, Professor Thampan gazed at a 
patch of cloudy sky. Beautiful, he phi- 
losophized, but how long will this beauty 
last for me? The retreating tide had 
caused the water level to decrease 
slightly, but there still seemed no way 
to escape. He recalled a line from the 
Gita: “One who is born is bound to die.” 

Thampan didn’t know it, but two 
Perumon youths, K.N. Srikumar and 
his friend Omanakuttan, had been 
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dered and lay still. Incredulous, Peter 
stared at her. She was dead. Till then, 
Peter had kept his feelings in check. 
Now he began sobbing uncontrollably, 
and couldn’t return to the water. 

In all, villagers rescued some 300 
passengers, of whom more than 200 
had been hospitalized. V. Sasi and four 
other rescuers with less serious in- 
juries were also taken to hospital. After 
1:50pm, when the police teams and fire 
brigade arrived, most of those pulled 
out were dead. Indeed, bodies con- 
tinued to be retrieved for the next four 
days by Navy divers. One hundred and 
five people perished in the tragedy, 
among them Soma Koshy, young 
Jacob’s mother. 


Quilon town opened its heart to the accident 


victims. Cab drivers refused money; chemists 
supplied free drugs; merchants donated cloth. 


saving people from his coach. The boys 
were exhausted, but now, at 1:45pm, 
Srikumar returned to take a final look 
inside the coach. “There’s somebody in 
the corner,” he shouted to Omanakut- 
tan. It was Professor Thampan. 

After being rescued, Thampan dis- 
covered that Srikumar’s brother and 
sister had been his students long ago. 
“Somebody from that family saving 
me,” he said, “was a strange kind of 
guru-dakshina.” 

Meanwhile, fisherman Peter, cold 
and tired, was carrying a gasping little 
girl to shore when she suddenly shud- 
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AT 4:30PM, LAWYER SALAM was still con- 
trolling traffic when he heard that a col- 
league’s wife had died in the accident. 
He rushed to the district hospital and 
found its ground-floor corridors 
crammed with injured survivors; the 
dead were taken to the car park. Thou- 
sands of people milled about, making 
enquiries of the desperately overworked 
staff. “These people need help,” Salam 
told a police officer. 

Getting a small table and three 
chairs from a friend’s restaurant 
nearby, Salam organized a makeshift 
information booth. Then, as the po- 


lice identified corpses, he noted de- 
tails in a small book and had each body 
tagged. Soon there was a long queue 
in front of him. 

By evening the telephone depart- 
ment installed a free phone so Salam 
and the other volunteers could call rel- 
atives of the dead or hospitalized pas- 
sengers. At nightfall his friends brought 
six petromax lights. For two days and 
nights Salam didn’t leave the booth. 

Others helped in different ways. 
When V. Jithendra, a young Quilon 
photographer, and his friend, Anto 
Morris, went to the hospital’s blood 
bank, they found it fully stocked. 
Indeed, Quilon residents had been 
donating blood from 3pm. Jithendra 
and Morris stayed all night at the hos- 
pital, helping the injured eat, buying 
them coffee, or simply talking to sur- 
vivors who had no friends in town. 

Quilon town opened its heart to the 
accident victims. Cab drivers refused 
money; chemists and pharmaceutical 
firms supplied drugs and equipment 
free; textile merchants donated cloth. 
Even the town’s headload workers, 
who belong to two rival trade unions, 
worked together at the hospital, 
carrying the dead and the injured. “It 
wasn’t the administration that saved 
the day,” said Quilon’s Sub-Collector 
Rajiv Sadanandan. “It was the people.” 


AFTER SPENDING 14 pays in hospital 
with his cousin, Asha, and convalesc- 
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ing for three weeks at his grandpar- 
ents’ home in Trivandrum, Jacob 
Koshy returned to school in Abu 
Dhabi, where teachers and friends 
gave him a warm welcome. Professor 
Thampan went back to teaching after 
six weeks of rest. Three weeks after 
the accident, Jaya and Murugesh re- 
turned to Munro Island, met villagers 
and thanked them. 

The Prime Minister granted Rs20 
lakhs from his relief fund. It was used 
to give cash awards to the rescuers 
and to improve medical facilities in 
Perumon. And, in an unprecedented 
gesture, the Railways built a Rs40-lakh 
footbridge linking Munro Island and 
Perumon. 

But even without these rewards, the 
day the Island Express fell will remain 
forever in the villagers’ minds. “We 
had a very hard task,” says V. Sasi, who 
was discharged after seven painful 
days in hospital. 

“But,” adds fisherman Peter, “God 
gave us strength that day.” 


The cause of the accident remains a 
mystery. A preliminary enquiry hinted 
at staff failure, and a later report sug- 
gested that a freak tornado was 
responsible. However, meteorologists 
in Kerala insisted that there was no 
tornado there that day. The Railway 
Ministry ordered yet another enquiry, 
one that in the end attributed the acci- 
dent to “unknown causes.” 


Sign ina Bombay factory: If you’re wearing loose clothes, beware of the 


machines. With tight clothes, beware of the mechanics. 


KULDIP SINGH 
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LIFE’S LIKE THAT 


HEN WE Asians were ordered 

out of Uganda by former 
president Idi Amin, his soldiers 
stopped our airport-bound car, 
opened and looked into its bonnet 
and then asked us to take off our 
shoes. When we asked why on earth 
we were being asked to do that, the 
soldiers curtly replied that they had 
been instructed to check all car bon- 
nets and boots for concealed 
weapons. MOHD. IQBAL 


exch MEMBER Of our library has a 
number against which he checks out 
books. Although we don’t have a large 
membership, our librarian cannot 
usually remember our numbers and 
always asks for it. But I noticed that 
she never asked one of our more 
portly members for his 
number. Curious, I 
asked her how she al- 
ways remembered his 
number. “Simple,”she 
replied, “it’s 747.” 

C.J. PONDA 


NM. FRIENDS and I 
would often go to the 
movies after office 
hours. Back home, I’d 
rate the film for my 
parents—“great” or 
“bad.” They would 
only see films that I’d 
rated “great.” 

One day when 
Mum was keen on see- 
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ing a film, Dad hesitantly told her, 
“But Padma has not seen it.” 

“When I was young,” Mum re- 
marked exasperated, “my parents saw 
a movie first before allowing us to. 
Today, it’s the kids who tell their par- 
ents what to see!” PADMA SASTRY 


When HIS talkative parrot fell ill and 
wouldn’t eat or drink, my uncle took 
him to a vet. Examining the bird and 
finding nothing wrong, the vet asked if 
anything unusual at home might have 
upset the bird. My uncle said his televi- 
sion set had gone for repairs. 

“Get it back fast,” the vet advised. 

Sure enough, when the television 
set returned, so did the bird’s 


appetite. AVA ZAIWALLA 


“Sucks!” 


CARTOON BY MOHAN SIVANANE 
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BY ALEX HALEY 


N LOw TONES the dean was ex- 
plaining to a prospective law 
student the conduct expected 
of him. “We have fixed up a 
room in the basement for you 
to stay in between classes. You are 
not to wander about the campus. 
Books will be sent down to you from 
the law library. Bring sandwiches 
and eat lunch in your room. Always 


enter and leave the university by 
the back route I have traced on 
this map.” 

The dean felt no hostility towards 
this young man; along with the 
majority of the faculty and trustees, 
he approved the admission of 24-year- 
old George Haley to the University 
of Arkansas School of Law. But it 
was 1949, and this young US Air Force 
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veteran was a Negro. The dean 
stressed that the key to avoiding vio- 
lence in this school was maximum 
isolation. 

George was dismayed at the pat- 
tern of life laid out for him. He might 
have entered Harvard Law School, 
where he would not have had to live 
the life of a pariah. Yet he had chosen 
this! 

A letter from his father had deter- 
mined him. During his last semester 
at Morehouse College in Atlanta 
he had opened the letter to read: 
“Segregation won't end until we open 
beachheads wherever it exists. 
The governor of Arkansas and edu- 
cational officials have decided upon 
a quiet tryout of university integra- 
tion. You have the needed scholastic 
record and temperament, and I 
understand that Arkansas has one of 
the best law schools. I can arrange 
your admission if you accept this 
challenge.” 

George had great love and respect 
for his father, a college professor and 
pioneer in Negro education. He ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

The first day of school he went 


quickly to his basement room, put his 
sandwich on the table and started up- 
stairs for his class. He found himself 
moving through wave upon wave of 
white faces that all mirrored the 
same emotions—shock, disbelief, then 
choking, inarticulate rage. 

The lecture room was buzzing with 
conversation, but as he stepped 
through the door there was silence. 
He looked for his seat. It was on 
the side between the other students 
and the instructor. When the lecture 
began he tried desperately to con- 
centrate on what the professor was 
saying, but the hate in that room 
seeped into his consciousness and 
obliterated thought. 

On the second day he was greeted 
with open taunts and threats: “You 
nigger, what are you doing here?” 
“Hey, nigger, go back to Africa.” He 
tried not to hear; to walk with an even 
pace, with dignity. 

The students devised new ways to 
harass him. Mornings when he came 
to his basement room he found 
obscene and threatening notes shoved 
under the door. The trips from 
the campus back to his rented room 


He began to worry that 
his passive acceptance of 
degrading treatment 
might be destroying 
him, killing something 
of his manhood. 


in town became atest of nerve. One af- 
ternoon, at an intersection, a car 
full of students slowed down 
and waved him across. But the mo- 
ment he stepped in front of the car 
they gunned the engine, making him 
scramble back and fall to his hands 
and knees in the gutter. As the car 
sped away he heard mocking laugh- 
ter and the shouted taunt, “Hey, 
missing link, why don’t you walk on 
your hind legs?” 


IS BASEMENT room was near 
the editorial offices of the Law 
Review, a publication written 

and edited by the 12 top students of 
the senior class. He had heard of their 
bitterness that he had to share their 
toilet. One afternoon his door flew 
open and he whirled to catch in the 
face a paper bag of urine. After this 
incident he was offered a key to the 
faculty toilet; he refused it. Instead, 
he denied himself liquids during the 
day and used no toilet. 

He began to worry that his passive 
acceptance of degrading treatment 
might be destroying him, killing some- 
thing of his manhood. Wouldn't it be 
better for him to hate back, to fight 
back? He took his problems to his 
father and brother in long, agonized 
letters. 

His father answered, “Always re- 
member that they act the way they do 
out of fear. They are afraid that your 
presence at the university will some- 
how hurt it, and thus hurt their own 
education and chance in life. Be 
patient with them. Give them a chance 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T QUIT 


to know you and to understand that 
you are no threat.” 

The day after this letter arrived, 
George found a noose dangling from 
the ceiling in his basement room. 

His brother wrote, “I know it is 
hard, but try to remember that all our 
people are with you in thought and 
prayer.” 

George read this with a wry smile. 
He wondered what his brother would 
say if he knew how the town Negroes 
uneasily avoided him. They knew he 
walked the thin edge of violence, and 
they didn’t want to be near if an ex- 
plosion occurred. Only a few gave him 
encouragement. A church deacon 
proffered a rumpled dollar note to 
help with expenses, saying, “I work 
nights, son. Walkin’ home I see your 
studyin’ light.” 

Despite his “studyin’ light” George 
barely passed the first-semester exams. 
His trouble was that in 
class he couldn’t really 
think; all his nerve 
endings were alert 
to the hate that sur- 
rounded him. So, 
the second semes- 
ter, using a semi- 
shorthand he had 
learned in the Air Force, 
he laboriously recorded 
every word his professors said. Then 
at night he blotted out the day’s ha- 
rassments and studied the lectures 
until he could almost recite them. 

By the end of the year George had 
lost 13 kilos and he went into the 
examination exhausted, both physi- 
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cally and emotionally. Somehow 
he finished them without collapsing, 
but he had flunked, he thought. He 
had done his best, and now he could 
honourably leave. Some other Negro 
would have to do what he had failed 
to do, some other man stronger and 
smarter. 

The afternoon the marks were due, 
heavy with a sense of failure, he went 
to his basement room, dropped into 
the chair and put his head on the table. 
There was a knock on his door and he 
called, “Come in!” He could hardly be- 
lieve what he saw. Into the room filed 
four of his classmates, smiling at him. 
Onesaid, “The marks were just posted 
and you made the highest A. We 
thought you’d want to know.” Then, 
embarrassed, they backed out of 
the room. 

For a moment he was stunned, but 
then a turmoil of emotion flooded 
through him. Mostly he felt relief that 
he didn’t have to report failure to his 
father and friends. 

When George Haley returned for 
hissecond year at Arkansas there was 
a sharp decrease in the hate mail 
under his door, and there was a grudg- 


ing respect for his scholastic accom- 
plishments. But still, wherever he 
went, eyes looked at him as if he were 
a creature from a zoo. 

One day a letter arrived: “We are 
having a ‘Race Relations Sunday’ and 
would enjoy having you join our dis- 
cussion.” It was signed by the secretary 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Foundation. 

His first reaction was anger. They 
wanted to discuss, did they? Where 
had these do-gooders been all the time 
he’d been going through hell? Bitterly 
he tore up the invitation and threw it 
in the wastebasket. But that night he 
tossed restlessly. At last he got out of 
bed and wrote an acceptance. 

At the church, he was met by a 
group of young men and women. 
There were the too-hasty hand-clasps 
and the too-bright smiles. At last the 
chairman stood up to introduce 
George. He said, “We hope that Mr 
Haley willtellus what we candoasa 
Christian body. . .” 

George got to his feet and moved 
stonily to the podium. Those intro- 
ductory words released something 
deep in his maelstrom of emotions. 


He went and stood in the 

cafeteria line. The other 

Students moved away from 

him in both directions so 

‘that he moved in his own 
: private air space. 


He forgot his carefully prepared 
speech. “What can youdo?” he blurted 
out. “You can speak to me!” 

Suddenly, all that had been dammed 
up came pouring out. He told them 
what it was like to be treated like an 
enemy in your own country; what it 
did to the spirit to be hounded for no 
crime save that of skin colour; what 
it did to the soul to begin to believe 
that Christ’s teachings had no valid- 
ity in this world. “I’ve begun to hate,” 
he confessed. “I’ve drawn on every 
spiritual resource I have to fight off 
this hatred, but I’m failing.” 

Suddenly his eyes flooded with 
tears of anger, then of shame. He 
groped for his chair. 

The silence vanished in a roar of 
applause and cheers. When the chair- 
man’s gavel finally restored order, 
George was unanimously voted a 
member of the group. Thereafter 
he spent a part of each weekend at 
Westminster House, enjoying the sim- 
ple pleasure of human companion- 
ship. 

A slight thaw also began to take 
place at the university. George’s class- 
mates gingerly began moments of 
shoptalk with him, discussing cases. 
One day he overheard a group dis- 
cussing a legal point, and one of them 
said, “Let’s go down and ask Haley in 
the Noose Room.” He knew only a mo- 
ment of indignation—then he smiled! 
It was an important change. 

Towards the end of his second year 
a senior asked, with elaborate casual- 
ness, why didn’t he write some 
articles for the Law Review. It was 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T QUIT 


traditional that only the best students 
received such invitations, and he 
felt himself flushing with pride. 

It was only after he returned to 
school for his third and final year that 
he decided to go to the cafeteria. He 
didn’t really want to go. In this last 
year he longed to relax, to let down 
his guard. But he was in this school 
for more than an education. 

He went and stood in the cafeteria 
line. The other students moved away 
from him in both directions so that he 
moved in his own private air space. 
His tray was almost loaded when three 
hulking students shouted, “Want to 
eat with us, nigger?” 


HEY JOSTLED him, knocking his 

tray to the floor with a clatter 

of breaking dishes. As George 
stooped to retrieve it, his eyes blazed 
up at his tormentors and for the first 
time he shouted back. “You're adults!” 
he said. “Grow up!” They shrank from 
him in mock terror. 

Shaking, George replaced the 
dumped food and made his way to a 
vacant table. He bent his head over 
the crockery. Suddenly a balding, 
angular student stopped beside him 
with his tray and drawled, “My name 
is Miller Williams. Mind if I sit here?” 
George nodded. Now the two of them 
were the centre of all eyes. Now the 
taunts were directed at the white stu- 
dent, the words “nigger lover.” 

Miller Williams was hardly that. “I 
was born in Arkansas,” he said “and 
have spent all my life in the south. But 
what’s happening here just isn’t right, 
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and I’m taking my stand with you.” 

Later that day Williams brought 
several students to George’s room for 
an informal discussion, and they laid 
it on the line. “Don’t all you niggers 
carry knives?” George emptied his 
pockets—no knife. “How often do you 
bathe?” Every day, George told him. 
“Don’t most of you lust after white 
girls?” George showed him snapshots 
of a pretty Negro girl he was dating 
in his hometown. 

Following this session he wrote to 
his brother, “Improving race relations 
is at least 50 percent a matter of sim- 
ple communication. Now that I’m able 
to talk to a few whites I realize what 
terrible beliefs cause their prejudice. 
I can see the emotional struggle they 
are going through just to see me as an 
equal human being.” 


NCREASINGLY, the last year be- 

came a time of triumph, not only 

for George but for the white stu- 
dents who were able to discard their 
own preconceptions. When a student 
sidled up to him and said, “I wrote 
you a letter I’m sorry for,” George 
stuck out his hand and the student 
shook it. When another silently 
offered him a cigarette, George, who 
didn’t smoke, puffed away, knowing it 
was far more than a gesture. 

He was named to the Law Review 
staff, and his writing won an award. 
His winning paper represented the 
university in a national competition. 
The faculty chose him as a moot-court 
defence lawyer, and his Law Review 
colleagues picked him as comments 
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editor—the man entrusted with the 
selection of articles to print. 

School was drawing to a close and 
he felt a deep satisfaction in having 
accomplished most of his goals. But 
then the old spectre rose again. Each 
year distinguished alumni returned 
for a faculty banquet to salute the Law 
Review staff. With a sinking feeling 
George dreaded what would happen. 
And that evening when he entered the 
hotel banquet hall the reaction was 
just what he had feared. The moment 
the alumni saw him, a pall fell on 
the room. 

George felt sick. The food passed 
his lips untasted. It came time for 
speeches. The law-school dean, Robert 
A. Leflar, welcomed the alumni and 
introduced the student editors, one at 
a time. There seemed an eternity of 
names and George felt a frozen smile 
on his face. 

Dean Leflar said, “The next young 
man demands, and receives, as much 
if not morerespect than any other per- 
son in our law school.” 

Suddenly 11] chairs scraped back, 
and 11 men stood up. They were the 
Law Review editors, and they were 
looking at George and applauding vig- 
orously. Then the faculty stood up and 
added cheers to the applause. Finally 
the old graduates got up, the judges 
and lawyers and politicians, and the 
ovation became thunderous. “Speech! 
Speech!” they shouted. 

George Haley pushed himself to his 
feet. He could say no word for he was 
unashamedly crying. But that was a 
kind of speech, too. 


Dozens of his old schoolmates are 
now George’s close friends, but per- 
haps the most touching acceptance of 
him as a man came a few years ago 
when he received a telephone call 
from Miller Williams, who had sat 
with him in the cafeteria. Miller, now 
an instructor of English at a univer- 
sity, called to announce the birth of a 
daughter.“Lucy and I were wonder- 
ing,” he said, “whether you’d care 


THE MAN WHO WOULDN'T QUIT 


to be her godfather?” 

This simple request made forever 
real the love and respect between two 
people. George knew that the long 
struggle and pain had been worth- 
while. He knew, too, that his father 
had been right in saying, “Be patient 
with them. Give them a chance to 
know you.” 

I know it, too. For I am George’s 
brother. 


ALPHABET SOUP 


It was one of my first nights as a trainee in a Bombay newspaper. I 
was down in the press looking at proofs when I noticed an abbrevia- 
tion, ‘BRCCCI’—for Bombay Regional Congress Committee (Indira)— 


in one of the headlines. 


“There’s an extra ‘C,’”” I pointed out to an older colleague who was 


with me. 


“Are you sure?” he asked, fuming, and then checked with the news 


editor who confirmed what Id said. 


Now back with the proofs, my colleague hesitated awhile and then 


asked, “Now, which ‘C’ should I remove?” 


VINOD KURIYAN 


TIME ISN'T MONEY 


My grandfather loved telling us how he got his first job. After he had 
got his diploma in engineering, his college principal recommended 
him to a British chief engineer. Young and hopeful, my grandfather 
reached the appointed place to find his prospective British employer 
having tea with his wife, near a canal. Though my grandfather was 
then 21, his scrawny build belied his age, and the chief engineer turned 
him down on account of his extreme youth. Disappointed, my grandfa- 
ther walked away and, since it was rather hot, decided to strip and take 
a dip in the canal. The loud splash as he dived into the water attracted 
the attention of the British couple. Alarmed, and thinking that he had 
driven my grandfather to his death, the chief engineer shouted: “You 


can have the job! You can have the job!” 


ARCHANA LAROIYA 
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grip. Would the helicopter hovering just above his 
head extricate the hapless hunter—or rip him in two? 
BY MARGUERITE REISS 


tT was September 1, 1981, the 

first day of the duck-hunting 

season. Shimmering sunlight 

flooded a marshy area near the 

mouth of the Knik River in 
Alaska, USA. About 20 metres from 
an embankment, Knox “Tony” Chain, 
37, switched off the motor of the small 
skiff. 

“Getting shallow,” he told Lawton 
“J.R.” Hounchell, 39. “Let’s leave the 
boat here. You bring the ammo. Ill 
carry the food.” 

A few hours earlier, more than three 
metres of tidal water had covered this 
gully. Now Chain and Hounchell 
beached the boat andbegan to trudge 
through the thick mud. 

“Damn stuff’s like glue,” Chain com- 
mented. He tried to move faster, tak- 
ing a long step withhis right leg. When 
his left wader stuck fast, he yanked 
sharply against the ooze. Suddenly 
both feet were stuck. He tried to pitch 
forward, then sideways. But with each 
wrench, he felt himself sinking deeper. 
In only moments, the thick, grey glop 
had swallowed his shins and calves. 

“Quicksand!” Chaincried out. “Help 
me, J.R.!” Chain dropped the box of 
sandwiches and within seconds it 
began to disappear. 


Hounchell and Chain had hunted 
together for more than 15 years and 
knew about Alaska’s loose glacial silt— 
like quicksand, only far deadlier. 
Formed by grains as fine as talcum 
powder, the silt looks like ordinary 
mud. When the tide is in, the mud liq- 
uefies as the water forces apart the 
grains of silt. When the tide goes out, 
the silt becomes firmer, turning into 
muck. Once in its grip, a man could 
find himself hopelessly trapped, un- 
able to escape before the tide returned. 

Hounchell whipped off his belt and 
gingerly edged towards Chain, testing 
each step. Chain grabbed the belt. 
“Hold on!” Hounchell ordered as he 
pulled. 

Straining at each leg, Chain leaned 
and lunged, but the mud held him like 
a vice. Hounchell felt the surface be- 
coming spongier. Last thing we need, 
he realized, is for both of us to be 
trapped. 

“We're getting nowhere,” Hounchell 
said, retreating towards shore. “I'll 
have to go for help. There'll be hunters 
downriver.” 

Hounchell looked up at the late- 
morning sun and headed south. Im- 
mersed to his waist, Chain was left to 
contemplate his predicament. Alaskan 
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tides are among the fastest-rising and 
most dangerous in the world. In less 
than four hours, the tide would sweep 
across the flats, rising at a rate of 30 
centimetres every 12 minutes. Two 
hours after that, the water would be 
three to four metres 
deep where Chain 
was trapped. 

Shivering, Chain 
tried to reach down 
with both hands to 
free himself but only 
sank deeper. So cold! 
At what point, he 
wondered, would hy- 
pothermia set in? 

Christine. He remembered his wife, 
dead of cancer two years before, at 
only 32. The long period of suffering. 
Christine’s wonderful courage. She 
never gave up, and I won’t either. 

The faces of his children also 
flashed into his mind. Tara, 17, 14-year- 
old Trina and 10-year-old Anthony. 
And the family trip to Disneyland in 
1977 when they took their last group 
picture with Christine. 


AT ELMENDORF AIR FORCE BASE, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bill Langley grabbed 
the ringing telephone. Hounchell, who 
had trekked for an hour over the flats 
to find help, had been able to get his 
message through. Moments later, a 
chopper was in the air, with 
Captain Jim Sills at the controls. 
Aboard were Captain Mike Miller, co- 
pilot; Staff Sergeant Mike Engels, flight 
engineer; and Sergeants Rudolph 
“Skip” Kula and Dan Humphreys, para- 
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Shivering, Chain 
tried to reach 
down with both 
hands to free 
himself but only 
sank deeper. 


rescuemen. Ten minutes later, the 
chopper was over the mud flats. 
“There in the river—to the west. 
That’s him,” Miller said through the 
intercom. As the landing wheels 
thumped onto the high ground 18 
metres beyond Chain, 
the two para-rescuemen 
leaped from the chopper 
and walked onto the 
mud. “We'll get you out,” 
Humphreys reassured 


the hunter. 
At first, Kula and 
Humphreys tried to free 


Chain by pulling him 
and scooping away the 
mud. Within moments, they were 
floundering helplessly in the ooze. 
Kula’s leg stuck fast, and both of 
Humphreys’s legs sank up to his 
thighs. Kula freed himself and then 
helped Humphreys out. 

“This is no good, Skip,” Humphreys 
said, as they made their way back to 
the embankment. Humphreys rushed 
to the chopper and grabbed a stretcher 
for the two of them to kneel on as they 
tried to free Chain. But the mud closed 
over the stretcher too, forcing them 
back again. 

Next, the two men warily picked 
their way across the mud with a res- 
cue device—a 3.8-centimetre-wide 
strap and a paddle seat—that was at- 
tached to the helicopter. They slipped 
the strap under Chain’s armpits and 
retreated. As the hoist in the chopper 
began wriggling him loose, Chain was 
to spread his legs and, if possible, 
straddle the seat. 


Perched in the open doorway of the 
cargo bay, Engels pushed the cable 
control to “up.” The hoist pulled taut. 
Abruptly, Chain bent sideways, then 
signalled frantically for Engels to stop. 
His eyes were wide with pain. 

Sills stiffened in his seat. We got 
trouble. When a man is buried that 
deep in glacial silt, suction is enor- 
mous. Sills knew of a similar chopper- 
rescue attempt that tore the victim in 
two at the waist. 

“We're too far away,” Sills said, “and 
we've got a bad angle. We'll have to 
hover directly over him, and as close 
as possible for maximum control. 
Then we’ll draw him straight up out of 
the mud, real slow. It’s our only 
chance—and his.” 

But how do you hold-hover a nine- 
tonne chopper a few metres above a 
man’s head? One wrong move and the 
chopper could break the man’s back, 
or worse—crush him to death. 

“Has to work,” Sills said. “Tide’s 
only an hour or so away.” 


S THE CHOPPER SWUNG low to- 
wards Chain, the rotor blades 
whipped up a blinding, 
swirling spray of slime. Within sec- 
onds, small pellets of mud were pound- 
ing him like shrapnel, and he covered 
his eyes and ears with his cold hands. 
The chopper was 10 metres above him. 
Now six metres... three metres. Chain 
cringed against the deafening shriek 
of the engine. Two-and-a-half metres. 
.. two...“No lower!” Chain screamed, 
waving his arms. 
Engels leaned through the open 


“QUICKSAND!" 


cargo door and made frantic digging 
and scooping motions. Chain nodded 
and began pawing at the thick mushall 
around him. 

Sills hunched forward in the pilot’s 
seat, fixing his eyes on a wavering line 
of mud three-and-a-half metres 
straight ahead. Hold steady, baby. Easy 
now. To hold-hover, Sills was working 
two pedals with his feet, two sticks 
with his hands and a thumb control 
on one stick. A sudden gust of wind, 
one wrong move of the controls, even 
a sputter in the engine—and he could 
snap Chain’s back like a twig. 

Chain felt upward yanks 
from the strap under his 
arms. Wrenching, twist- 
ing, he tried to scoop 
mud away from his 
body. It was almost to 
his chest. But as fast as 
he pushed at the slime, it 
poured back on him, lavalike. 
Gasping from his exertions, Chain 
felt his strength ebbing. 


IN THE CockriT, Sills worried about 
the wind from the mountains. The 
chopper seemed a little harder to con- 
trol. His ankles kept cramping; his 
shoulders were stiff. The bubble win- 
dow, which extended down to his feet, 
was now splattered with silt. His only 
clear view of that wavy line of mud 
was near his right foot. Sills ached just 
to haul up on the controls and pull the 
man loose. But he knew too well what 
that might mean. 

Suddenly a burst of wind bounced 
the chopper to the left. “Hold posi- 
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tion!” Engels yelled. “Our man’s hav- 
ing real problems down there.” 


IT was Now ABouT 1:45pm. The chop- 
per had been hovering over Chain for 
at least 15 minutes. The mud was up to 
his armpits. Periodically, exhaustion 
forced him to rest. “He’s slipping,” En- 
gels called up to the cockpit. Below, 
he could see the man’s 
hands lying limp in the 
mud. He looks like he’s 
Passing out, Engels 
thought as he main- 
tained tension on the 
cable. “What’ll we do 
now?” he asked Sills. 
“Keep at it,” Sills 
barked. “We're not 
going to lose him.” Icy 
sweat trickled down Sills’s neck. He 
was aware that the tide could come in 
at almost any time now. If it does roll 
in, he thought, we’ll just pull harder 
and faster. Risky. But he couldn’t sim- 
ply let the man drown down there. 


ALMOST 2PM. Chain sensed a slight 
movement upwards. No longer was 
he sinking. Scoop. . .clutch. . .pitch. 
The cable pulled steadily. Slowly, the 
mud level slipped below his waist. I’m 
going to make it. Just a little more! 
With shaking hands, Chain grabbed 
the paddle seat and tried to straddle it. 
But his knees wouldn't separate in the 
thick gunk. Suddenly, the chopper tilted 
low. With a burst of effort, Chain forced 
his legs apart and slid onto the seat. 
Even above the roar of the chopper, 
Chain could hear the noisy sucking of 
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“Keep at it,” Sills 
barked. "We're 
not going to lose 
him.” Icy sweat 
trickled down 
Sills’s neck. 


the slime as he pulled loose. He 
watched his waders slip off his legs and 
disappear into the bog. He was free! 


ENGELS DROPPED TO HIS KNEES, guid- 
ing the exhausted man through the 
doorway into the cargo bay. Below, the 
mud rushed in to fill the hole where 
Chain had been. Sills set the chopper 
down on top of 
the embankment. The 
two para-rescuemen 
climbed on board and 
helped Chain remove 
the rescue device. In 
the pilot’s seat, Sills 
pried his cramped fin- 
gers from the control 
sticks. Wiping the per- 
spiration from his 
forehead, he sank back against the seat. 
“T’ve had it,” he said to Miller. “Fly us 
out of here.” 


TONY CHAIN was treated at a hospital 
for bruises and mild hypothermia. 

Surprisingly, he never met the pilot 
who saved his life. From the aircraft, 
Chain had been rushed straight to the 
hospital, and a few weeks later Captain 
Jim Sills was transferred. 

“While we never met face to face, I 
think we know each other in a way 
that few other men do,” Chain said. 
“We shared an experience that pushed 
us both to our limits. It made me far 
more sensitive to life and to the people 
around me—even to those I know only 
slightly. That’s because total strangers 
risked their lives to save mine. This 
takes a rare kind of courage.” a 


Hidde 


BY I.A.R. WYLIE 


essage 


HIS sTORY, which I am 

telling with a few neces- 

sary disguises, starts some 

years ago in a small hill 

s town in southern Italy. 

One of the gayest of the youngsters 
of the town was Lucia Gazzoni—a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed beauty of great 
charm and liveliness. Lucia amused 
herself by tantalizing the young men 
who trailed hopefully at her heels. For 


a few days she would choose one as 
her escort and then blithely discard 
him. But though she created despair 
she never aroused resentment, and 
none of her suitors ceased to adore her. 

When adulation was for some rea- 
son withheld from her, she was herself 
tantalized. So it was inevitable that 
she would be interested in Giuseppe 
Silva, who seemed immune to 
her charms, and attempt to add 
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him to her list of conquests. 

In appearance Giuseppe wasn’t ro- 
mantic—he was rather short and 
heavy-shouldered, and only his bright, 
kindly eyes saved his swarthy face 
from being extremely plain. But he 
was the town’s most eligible young 
man, for he was the only tailor in that 
region and was relatively well-to-do. 
A clever dress designer, 
he could do anything with 
a pair of scissors, a nee- 
dle and a piece of mater- 
ial. The town boasted that 
you could go as far as 
Naples and do no better. 

On the first warm days 
of spring the annual fair 
came to set up its booths in the town 
square. The day before it opened, 
Lucia went to Giuseppe’s little shop, 
ostensibly to buy thread, but after 
making the purchase she lingered on 
with an air of demure diffidence. 

“Why do you stay in this little place, 
signor?” she asked. “Everyone says that 
you are so clever. You could go to 
Naples and make alot of money...” 

“The money I have, signorina, is 
enough.” 

“You have no ambition,” she said 
scornfully. 

“It is foolish to be ambitious for 
things one does not really want—or 
for things one cannot have.” 

“What do you want?” 

He went on stitching silently. Sud- 
denly she asked gaily, “Would you like 
to take me to the fair?” 

Any other man would have jumped 
at the offer, but he took his time. “I 
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After Roberto 
suddenly died 
one tragic day, old for such things 
Lucia Fai no 

one to turn to. 


should be very pleased, signorina,” he 
replied, and with that cool acceptance 
she had to be content. 

At least Giuseppe had one advan- 
tage over all the others who courted 
her: he had money and he spent it 
freely. Lucia dragged him unresisting 
into the entertainment booths, where 
he bought her sweet cakes and cheap 
trinkets to her 
whim’s content. But 
perhaps because he 
believed he was too 


he let her ride on 
the merry-go-round 
alone, and waited 
for her patiently on 
the fringe of the crowd. 

So Lucia met Roberto Bellini. He 
rode the wooden horse next to hers 
and laughed at her pretended terror, 
steadying her with a strong hand. She 
knew him by reputation. He had rel- 
atives in the town, whom he had come 
to visit. Roberto, a steady, successful 
young fellow, was a wine salesman for 
Italian and French vintners, and had 
travelled throughout Europe. 

Did it seem to her restless heart that 
Roberto was a way of escape from her 
drab, confining world? At any rate she 
was delighted when he called at her 
home the next day. Lucia and her par- 
ents understood why he had come— 
a young man did not make a formal call 
like that without a serious purpose. 

Within a few weeks Roberto was 
back with a proposal of marriage. He 
was going to America as the repre- 
sentative of several winegrowers, and 


wanted to take Lucia with him. 

There was no doubt about the an- 
swer. Lucia’s parents might be heavy- 
hearted at her going so far from them, 
but America was the El Dorado of an 
Italian peasant’s dream and they were 
glad for her good fortune. 

News of the betrothal spread 
quickly. When Giuseppe heard it he 
called on Lucia’s parents and asked 
them to permit him to make Lucia’s 
wedding dress. He added hastily, for 
fear that they might misunderstand, 
that it would be his wedding gift. They 
were thankful to accept, for they were 
poor and the dress would have been an 
expensive and burdensome item. 

So almost every day Lucia, carefully 
chaperoned, went to Giuseppe’s little 
shop. He knelt at her feet and fitted 
and snipped and pinned the lovely 
silk, which was so rich and heavy that 
everyone knew Giuseppe must have 
made a special journey to Naples to 
find it. When the dress was finished 
she smiled happily at herself in the 
mirror. She hadn’t known she could 
be so beautiful. 

The sun shone at her wedding. That 
night her parents kept open house and 
there was dancing on the square. But 
Giuseppe’s house was closed and he 
had vanished. Rumour had it that he 
had been called out of town to visit a 
sick relative. Lucia, in her happy ex- 
citement, had no time to think of him. 
The next day she and her husband left 
for America. 

At first, marriage was as wonderful 
as her dreams of it. Roberto, who was 
ten years older than she, proved a good 


THE HIDDEN MESSAGE 


husband as well as a good business- 
man. They had a pleasant little house 
in a New York suburb, and intime they 
were blessed with two little girls as 
pretty and bright-eyed as their mother. 

For a few years Lucia wrote home 
regularly, but then less and less often. 
A war intervened. The little Italian 
town gradually faded into the mists 
of her girlhood’s memories. She 
thought of Giuseppe just once—when 
she laid the wedding dress away fi- 
nally. It was already old fashioned, but 
the silk was still lovely and someday, 
perhaps she would find a use for it. 

Then slowly, ominously, the tide of 
their fortunes began to turn. Business 
was bad; Roberto, good salesman 
though he was, found himself with lit- 
tle but an expense account to 
offer his employers. After 
a brief illness he lost his 
agency. He found an- 
other job, but he had 
lost confidence, and 
illness returned—this 
time in disabling form. 
Little by little their sav- 
ings were eaten up. One 
tragic day, suddenly, he died. 

Lucia had no one to turn to except 
friends who had troubles of their own. 
Her parents were dead. Her daugh- 
ters, aged ten and seven, were far too 
young to support themselves. 

Heartsick and frightened, she sold 
their home, took rooms in a cheaper 
locality and earned a precarious living 
by teaching Italian in a New York 
school and giving English lessons to 
new arrivals from her native country. 
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Sometimes she would lie awake at 
night and wonder what would become 
of them all if she were taken ill. 

There were also minor problems. 
Little Lucy, the younger girl, stood on 
the threshold of her First Holy Com- 
munion, the first im- 
portant event in her 
life. “What shall I 
wear, Mother?” she 
would ask. Lucia 
knew what was at the 
back of the child’s 
anxious questioning: 
would she have to be ashamed, as she 
was so often, of her shabby clothes? 

Then Lucia remembered her wed- 
ding dress. 

There it was—as rich, as lovely as 
ever. It was amazing to think that she 
had owned something so beautiful and 
had almost forgotten it. She began at 
once torip it apart and cut it downto 
Lucy’s measurements. Undoing the 
deep hem she found, to her astonish- 
ment, a neatly folded paper. On it, 
in faded but strong writing, was a mes- 
sage that had been waiting for her 
nearly 15 years: “I shall always love 
you.” 

Lucia sat for a long time, remem- 
bering. She saw the dark, square-shoul- 
dered man, really, for the first time. 
She thought of the unspoken devotion 
which she had never known that 
Giuseppe had cherished for her. Over- 
come, she cried her heart out with 
loneliness and grief. 

That night she wrote a letter. It was 
addressed to a man who might now 
be dead, and who in any case must 
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Undoing the deep 
hem she found, to 
her astonishment, a 


neatly folded paper. 


surely have long since forgotten her. 
But she had a deeply felt urge to tell 
him that she had found his message 
and that she wanted to thank him at 
long last for a devotion she had done 
so little to deserve. Beyond telling him 
that her husband 
was dead she made 
no reference to the 
misfortune that 
had overtaken her. 

Weeks passed, 
and there was no 
answer. She did 
not expect one. Little Lucy wore the 
beautiful dress at her First Holy Com- 
munion and was the proudest, happi- 
est girl of all her class. Watching her 
go up the church aisle to the altar, 
Lucia thanked Giuseppe for a good- 
ness that, like the vines on their na- 
tive hillside, still bore fruit. 

One day soon after, she came home 
to find a man waiting for her in the 
dim hallway of her apartment house. 
At first she did not recognize him. The 
heavy shoulders had grown heavier 
and a little stooped; the once-thick 
black hair was grey. Then she heard 
his voice: “It is still true, Lucia!” 

Though she had not written of her 
distress, because he loved her he had 
known of it in his heart. Giuseppe had 
come, on the brave chance that she 
might need him. 

This story has a fitting fairy-tale 
ending. Giuseppe had done well for 
himself and was able to establish a 
tailoring business in the new country 
that had become hers, and to make a 
good home for all of them. a 


The extraordinary: # a 


story of what | 
a66,000-volt #7 
charge did to 

a man’s life 


EE FOLKINS was feeling good 
that hot mid-July afternoon in 
1972 as he sat on a rock and 
watched some new construc- 
tion equipment being tried 
out. He was 33 years old and at six- 
foot-five and 105 kilos, a picture of 
finely conditioned physical power. He 
had an attractive wife, three bright 


BY JOSEPH P. BLANK 


children and a comfortable home. Re- 
tired from professional football, he 
now was a partner in a construction 
company. He was earning $50,000 a 
year as company president, and was 
zeroing in on his target of success: 
being worth a million dollars by the 
time he was 40. In all, the future 
looked as sunny as the weather. 
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On this particular day, Lee was 
watching his superintendent, Herman 
Wood, raise and lower the long boom 
of a new backhoe, a machine that dug 
ditches for sewer pipes. Supported by 
metal towers above the boom were 
66,000-volt electrical transmission 
wires. Lee ambled over to check an 
oil leak—and touched the machine. 
At that moment, the current in the 
wires overhead jumped to the raised 
boom and shot through Lee. He was 


REAL LIFE 


“IT got shocked,” Lee said to his 
frightened companion. “I’m all right, 
but I think I’ll go back to the motel.” 
He slurred his words and moved as if 
he was very drunk. Wood thought, 
Thank God he’s alive. 


AT THE MOTEL, Lee was excited and 
tense. The thumb and two fingers of 
his left hand were burned. When he 
removed his boots and socks, he saw 
burns on his left big toe and on the 


An unseen force seemed to 
be crushing him. he said later, and 


he was forced to gasp wrenchingly for air. 


flung to the ground. An unseen force 
seemed to be crushing him, he said 
later, and he was forced to gasp 
wrenchingly for air. Then a tingling 
ran through his body. 

The charge passed through the 
backhoe without hurting Wood, since, 
like a bird perching unharmed on 
a high-tension wire, he was not 
grounded. Wood leaped off the ma- 
chine to assist Folkins as he struggled 
dazedly to his feet, his eyes large 
and round. 
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heel of his right 
foot. The charge 
had entered 
through his hand 
and left through 
his feet. 

He spent a 
restless night. 
His muscles and joints hurt. He felt 
strange, unfamiliar to himself. 

The next morning, he drove home 
and told his wife, Carolyn, about his 
experience. She telephoned the fam- 
ily doctor; it was the doctor’s day off. 
“Don’t bother to call him tomorrow,” 
Lee said. “I’m really okay. Just a little 
sore and tired.” 

But he wasn’t okay. Over the week- 
end, he stumbled without cause sev- 
eral times. He felt remote from his 
wife and children. His good memory 


suddenly disappeared. He remem- 
bered that an important change had 
to be made on the construction job, 
but he couldn’t remember what it was. 
Five minutes after he asked his wife 
a question, he had to ask the same 
question again. Carolyn wondered 
whether she should leave as planned 
with the children the following Tues- 
day to visit her and Lee’s parents. 

When Lee awoke Monday, he awoke 
to a different world. He knew he had 
changed. Throughout his football and 
business careers he had been aggres- 
sive, confident. Now he felt weak and 
fearful. What the hell is going on? he 
asked himself. 

At the office, he couldn’t concen- 
trate. By the time he read the second 
paragraph of a letter, he had forgot- 
ten the contents of the first. He was 
unbearably uncomfortable. A loud, 
persistent ringing sounded in his ears. 
His skull felt too small for his brain. 
Desperation gripped him. I can’t stand 
it, he thought. Maybe I’m havinga ner- 
vous breakdown. I have to get away. 

He drove to a bank and cashed two 
cheques totalling $4000. He “came to” 
as he was standing in the bank lobby 
and staring at the pack of $100 notes 
in his hand. How peculiar. What’s this 
money for? 

Again he slipped into mental 
nothingness. Suddenly, he was aware 
that he was in Dallas, 320 kilometres 
away, driving around the old neigh- 
bourhood where he had lived while 
playing for a football team. Something 
was happening to him over which he 
had no control. He had no memory 


SHOCK! 


of parking his car and leaving his suit- 
case and keys in it. He walked the 
hot streets. 

At a bus station, he noticed a sign: 
“Take a Trip to Denver.” I’ll get on that 
bus. No one will know me. I'llsleep. But 
I must appear natural. They mustn’t 
know that I’m going crazy. His hands 
were wet with sweat as he took the 
ticket from the agent. 

Three hours later, Lee was awak- 
ened by the driver’s announcement of 
a supper stop in Wichita Falls, Texas. 
He stepped off the bus feeling utterly, 
wretched and exhausted. What I’ve 
done doesn’t make sense. He phoned 
Carolyn. “I’m in a bus station in Wi- 
chita Falls,” he told her. “I’ve tried to 
get control of myself, but I can’t. I’ve 
got $4000, and I’m going to Denver.” 

“Lee, stay there, please,” she 
pleaded. “I'll drive right over and get 


LR) 


“No, I’m going to Den- 
CLASSIC 


ver. You leave for Santa 
Fe tomorrow. I’]] meet 
you at your motel. I’m 
tired, just tired.” He 


hung up. 
Frightened and IC 74 
confused, Carolyn iY 


called a psychologist 
friend. She described the 
electric-shock episode and repeated 
his telephone conversation. Her friend 
offered to check with experts famil- 
iar with the effects of shock. The 
friend called back and reported: “Lee 
apparently is suffering a classic reac- 
tion to deep shock. He can hurt him- 
self. Call the police and have him 
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picked up for his own protection.” 

“No,” Carolyn said, crying. “He 
sounded very determined and very 
upset. If someone tries to stop him, 
he may do something violent. I’ll call 
the police if he doesn’t show up at 
Santa Fe.” 

At 3am, she loaded the children into 
the car and set out to drive the 885 
kilometres to Santa Fe. After check- 
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he had never before experienced. Oh, 
I feel great. I’ll show Carolyn that I’m 
fine. Pil just buy a motorcycle and tool 
on down to Santa Fe. 

Lee had never been on a motorcy- 
cle, but he found a dealer and for $1700 
bought the biggest, most powerful 
cycle in the shop. A mechanic showed 
him how to operate it, and Lee took 
off for Santa Fe. He felt free and un- 


Lec had never been ona 
MOtOrcyCcle, but he found a dealer 
and for $1700 bought the biggest, most 
powerful cycle in the shop. 


ing into the motel, she drove to the 
bus station to await the next bus from 


Denver. When Lee didn’t show up all 
afternoon, Carolyn became desper- 
ately afraid. Where is he? 


LEE HAD SLEPT for 11 hours when the 
bus pulled into Denver at 7am. He 
stepped off the bus feeling terrific. His 
senses, it seemed to him, were keener 
than ever in his life. Every colour in 
the drab café where he went for break- 
fast was vividly lovely. The aromas of 
coffee, sweet rolls and frying bacon 
were fantastic, and he ate with a zest 
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burdened. The 
throbbing, pow- 
erful machine 
beneath him 
seemed like a liv- 
ing extension of 
himself. 

When Carolyn saw him outside the 
motel at seven that evening, she wept 
in relief. She quickly told him that he 
was suffering “classic electric-shock 
reaction,” and that his symptoms 
would gradually disappear. Lee was 
relieved, but he refused to return to 
Carolyn and his family. “I have to be 
alone for a while,” he said. They ar- 
gued, but Lee convinced Carolyn to 
go on and visit their parents. He would 
return home. 


For A WHILE, Lee exulted in the drive 
home. Then, suddenly, a police car 


flashed him to the side of the road. 
Pleasure turned to panic. He had no 
driver’s licence or identification. He 
carried a wad of $100 notes. He had 
no reasonable explanation for being 
where he was. If he orders me to the 
police station, I’ll take away his gun 
and makea run for it. 

The officer inquired only about the 
absence of a licence plate and was 
satisfied when Lee showed him the 
bill of sale and the remains of the tem- 
porary cardboard licence tag, most 
of which had been demolished by rain. 
As Lee pulled away, the tension of 
the incident brought back the ringing 
in his ears and the hot pains shooting 
through his head. In time, his 
head began to clear. How could I 
have thought of taking that cop’s gun? 
That’s irrational. What is going on 
with me? 


ACK HOME, things were not 
right. Lee decided not to re- 
turnto work. The prospect of 
dealing with even routine 
business matters appalled him. He 
tried playing golf with three friends, 
but the need to make decisions over- 
whelmed him. Which club to use? 
How hard to hit the ball? It was too 
much. His head pounded. He felt sick. 
He flung a club 15 metres, then sat 
down on the grass and cried. 

One of Lee’s companions located 
Carolyn and advised her to get home 
quickly. She left the children with 
friends and was on a plane within 
three hours. Lee wasn’t glad to see 


SHOCK! 


her; she represented responsibility, 
and he didn’t want it. But he did agree 
to see a neurologist. 

After examining him, the doctor 
told Lee: “Your behaviour follows a 
definite pattern experienced by shock 
victims. You should recover your sta- 
bility, but it may take months. Take it 
easy for a while. Relax. Avoid stress- 
ful situations.” 

Lee couldn’t relax. Any effort to 
read, think or make a decision gave 
him a banging headache. He didn’t 
want Carolyn with him and insisted 
that she continue the planned vaca- 
tion with the children. He slept 16 
hours a day, but usually awoke feel- 
ing miserable and depressed. He tried 
to do some work at the office, but it 
was impossible. His secretary’s voice 
alternately faded and grew loud, as if 
someone were playing with the vol- 
ume control. Sometimes he couldn’t 
complete a sentence because he for- 
got what he wanted to say. 

He tried to distract himself by re- 
pairing the children’s bicycles, but he 
couldn’t thread a nut on a bolt. Any 
challenge at all overwhelmed him. He 
took the phone off the hook, discon- 
nected the doorbell and refused to an- 
swer a knock. 

When Carolyn and the children re- 
turned, Lee was at first delighted, then 
dismayed. The door kept slamming as 
the children and their friends ran in 
and out of the house, and he was afraid 
of his impulse to slap them. The dog 
barked. The phone rang. He was 
drowning in confusion and torment, 
and he had to escape. Telling Carolyn 
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that he had to go to the office, he 
stalked out of the house and climbed 
on his motorcycle. 

That night, Lee called Carolyn from 
Kansas. “I don’t know what I’m going 
to do. I'll call you.” 

Lee now motorcycled to his par- 
ents’ home and the scenes of his child- 
hood. There was his kindergarten, the 
playground where he played ball, the 
window he had broken with an apple. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Carolyn called Lee’s parents and 
pleaded with Lee. “We need you. The 
doctor says you have to get into a hos- 
pital for a checkup. I can fly up to- 
morrow, and we can return together.” 
She expected resistance, but this time 
Lee meekly said, “Okay.” 

When four days of tests confirmed 
that Lee had “acute brain syndrome,” 
a reversible condition, the psychia- 
trist recommended that he return to 
work. But Lee was now out of his com- 
pany and without an income, and felt 
incapable of holding a job. He 
couldn’t stand any pressure. At a 
restaurant, his head throbbed when 
he was confronted by a menu. He 
threw it down and said to his wife, 
“You order for me.” 


URING FREQUENT, long spells 
of black depression, Lee com- 
municated with nobody. 
Then, ever so slowly, he im- 
proved. A turning point came when 
Lee and Carolyn sold their house to 
conserve money and in February 1973 
moved to a 16-hectare farm they 
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owned, about 25 kilometres away. It 
was anew life-style. In their isolation, 
members of the family became de- 
pendent on one another. Before the 
shock, Lee had been so preoccupied 
with his career that he had never re- 
ally got to know his children. Now he 
had the time and the interest to be- 
come their friend. 

At first, he cared for the pigs, built 
fences and cleared land only when he 
felt like it. When overcome by the 
“bad” feeling, he would sleep it off. 
Gradually, without Lee’s being really 
aware of it, routine jobs became sim- 
ply routine. He spent less time think- 
ing about himself. Farm work offered 
him satisfaction that he had never 
dreamed possible. He found delight 
in watching a litter of pigs grow, in 
building a good, strong fence, in the 
silhouette of his favourite tree against 
the sunset. 

The test came in September 1973, 
when Carolyn and Lee realized that 
their savings were almost exhausted. 
Carolynsaid, “If you get ajob, the chil- 
dren and I can manage the farm.” Six 
months earlier, Lee would not have 
been able to accept this pressure, and 
would have flipped into a black 
depression. Now he got a job. 

But he was afraid. Could he handle 
the give-and-take of the business 
world? The job was selling sewer 
pipes, but at first he could work only 
part-time before the head pains drove 
him back to the farm. The haven re- 
minded him, however, that his family 
needed money. Soon he was working 
fulltime. In a few months he was 


appointed to a decision-making posi- 
tion in the company. For several 
months he led a double work-life: the 
job during the day, farming with his 
family evenings and weekends. But 
now the farm was producing enough 
so that he could make a choice 
between farming and industry. He 
chose the farm. 

Lee will probably never know just 
how his body and mind recovered. He 
still thinks frequently about the shock 


SHOCK! 


and the hellish ordeal it imposed on 
him and his family. “That shock also 
changed me,” he concludes. “Before the 
accident, I was primarily concerned 
with a big future goal. I measured suc- 
cess in terms of business status and 
money. Now I live eachday forits own 
sake, what I give to it and what I get 
from it. I feel good with these values, 
and sometimes wonder if I’m not com- 
ing out of this horrible experience with 
more than I had before it.” 


NIGHT RIDER 


In the old days in Assam, the jungle used to come right up to bun- 
galows and wild elephants and leopards could often be seen at 


night in the back garden. 


One warm, moonlit summer night, a visitor from the city went 
to sleep with both the bedroom doors open, the host having for- 
gotten to warn him about possible nocturnal visitors. Awakened 
by an odd sound, he sat up in bed. In the clear moonlight, he saw 
a leopard land with a thud at the open door, skate across the 
highly polished parquet floor on its rump and out through the 
other door, followed by a snar] and crash. 

It is difficult to say which of the two was more surprised—the 


man or the leopard. 


MRS R_ SEN 


NICK OF TIME 


Though I reached Mumbai’s international airport hours before 
our flight’s departure there was a long queue at the check-in 
counter as the Christmas vacations had just begun. The queue 
was moving at a snail’s pace and the passengers were getting rest- 
less. But the separate line for senior citizens was short. So, as 
soon as the clock over the counter struck 12, I moved to that line. 
There were howls of protest when I was given the boarding pass. 
But I waved my passport and shouted that the date had changed 
and I had turned 60 and thus entitled for senior citizen’s privi- 
leges. The protests turned into laughter followed by a chorus of 


“Happy Birthday to You...” 


NIRANJAN S. MEHTA 
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Seven times his heart stopped. .. “Let me 
go, Doc,” the patient said."It’s not worth it.” 
But Ben Leeper was a very stubborn doctor 


Dr BEN M. LEEPER was having lunch at 
home with his wife, Martha, when 
he got the telephone call about Dr 
Charles Welsh. Welsh, a bachelor of 
59 and a dentist, had been feeling 
poorly for several days. That Tuesday 
noon, he had spells of dizziness, and 
his left shoulder and the left side of 
his neck hurt. A retired physician who 
lived in the apartment below took his 
pulse and said, “Charlie, you’re in a 
little trouble. I’m calling Ben Leeper.” 

Dr Leeper, a tall, slim, 39-year-old 
heart specialist, reached the apart- 
ment in ten minutes. He quickly ex- 
amined the patient and telephoned 
for an ambulance. Welsh’s heart was 
pounding at two-and-a-half times the 
normal rate. 
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At DePaul Hospital, Welsh was 
given oxygen. He had undergone a 
mild heart attack and now was suf- 
fering from ventricular tachycardia, 
which caused the racing heartbeat. 

“A small clot blocked off fresh, oxy- 
genated blood to a portion of the heart 
muscle,” Dr Leeper explained later. 
“The heartbeat normally is established 
by a ‘pacemaker’ in the heart that 
emits electrical impulses at the rate 
of about one a second. But when a 
small part of Welsh’s heart muscle 
began to diefrom lack of blood, a short 
circuit occurred—this dying muscle 
began to issue rapid electrical im- 
pulses of its own which took control 
of the heart away from the pacemaker.” 

Dr Leeper put the patient on intra- 


Dr Ben M. Leeper 


venous quinidine, a drug aimed at 
making the heart muscles less sensi- 
tive to the errant impulses. He didn’t 
know if it would work. His experience 
indicated that the patient had a strong 
chance of slipping into a worse con- 
dition called ventricular fibrillation, 
in which the heart becomes totally 
disorganized and stops pumping 
blood. This is usually fatal. 

The doctor watched the tape issu- 
ing fromthe electrocardiograph (ECG) 
machine which was attached to the 
patient’s limbs and chest. The heart 
wasn’t responding. At 3:35pm a priest 
came and gave Charles Welsh last 
rites. Fifteen minutes later the patient 
moved, groaned, said, “I’m getting 
dizzy,” and fell unconscious. He 
stopped breathing. He had no pulse 
or blood pressure. His heart had 
ceased to function. 

He was in ventricular fibrillation. 
A wild melee of electrical activity had 
taken over the heart and the muscles 
were responding spasmodically and 
impotently. Without fresh blood reach- 


THE DOC WHO WASN'T ALLOWED TO DIE 


He reached into the 
chest cavity and, with 
his bare right hand, 
began squeezing the 
heart at the rate of 
once a second. 


ing the brain, the patient had possi- 
bly four minutes to live. 

Dr Leeper had already calculated 
the problem. “Mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation with the airway,” he told 
floor nurse Claire Finley. (The airway 
is a plastic tube that fits into the pa- 
tient’s mouth and throat and enables 
the nurse to blow air into the lungs.) 
At the same time he grabbed the first 
sharp instrument he saw, a pair of scis- 
sors, and cut a 25-centimetre incision 
in the patient’s left chest. He reached 
into the chest cavity and, with his bare 
right hand, began squeezing the heart 
at the rate of once a second. 

In a few minutes the patient began 
normal involuntary breathing and 
started twisting away from the airway. 
Regaining consciousness, he moaned. 
Unaware of the hand in his chest mas- 
saging his heart, he said, “Doc, I feel 
sick. I can’t breathe. My chest hurts.” 

“You'll be all right, Charlie. Try to 
hold still.” 

Then, unexpectedly, the heart 
stopped fibrillating and spontaneously 
swung back to normal rhythm. In an- 
swer to Dr Leeper’s call for a surgeon 
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to suture the patient’s chest, Dr John 
Gramlich came into the room. He ad- 
vised against subjecting the patient to 
the shock of anaesthesia and closed 
the wound with adhesive tape. 

Charles Welsh had been through an 
excruciating ordeal. He was grateful it 
was over, for a reason that went be- 
yond relief of pain. “I’ve always 
thought of myself as a coward,” he 
later said, expressing a private self- 
judgment made by a great number of 
people, “and feared that in a crisis I 
would behave like one.” In reality, 
none of the doctors and nurses in the 
room had ever treated a patient who 
took suffering with greater courage 
and dignity. 

The relief lasted only few minutes. 
For now the ECG tape showed that 
the patient’s heart had again begun 
racing. Dr Leeper increased the drug 
dose, but it failed to control the reac- 
tion. Charles Welsh said, “I’m getting 
dizzy,” and once more lapsed into un- 
consciousness as his heart stopped. 

Dr Leeper ripped off the adhesive 
tape. Then with the airway he blew 
breath into the patient’s lungs. Dr 
Gramlich massaged the heart. After 
some 15 minutes Charles Welsh came 
back. He tried to crack a smile but it 
was difficult. Dr Leeper assured him he 
was doing fine. 

He was, but the physician couldn’t 
tell what might happen in the next 
minute. He had never known of a pa- 
tient who had managed to survive 
more than two heart stoppages. 

Dr Leeper increased the dose of 
quinidine, keeping check onthe ECG 
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tape. Occasionally he used a cardio- 
scope, a machine that registers heavy 
activity in the form of a dancing line 
of light on a radar-like screen. All 
through the night and into the next 
morning he kept his vigil. The patient’s 
rhythm continued normal. 

Around noon of the second day, Dr 
Walter Long stopped in to look at the 
patient. Dr Leeper was describing the 
progress when suddenly Charles 
Welsh said, “I feel another one com- 
ing.” This time Dr Long operated the 
airway while Dr Leeper massaged the 
heart. But the rhythm didn’t return. 
Dr Leeper nodded to the nurse to pre- 
pare the electric defibrillator—a ma- 
chine which shocks the heart to a 
standstill, disrupting the chaotic quiv- 
ering and enabling the heart’s pace- 
maker to resume its proper role. 

The two spoon-like electrodes of 
the machine were placed against 
Welsh’s heart, and Dr 
Leeper flicked the ~ 
switch. The heart con- 
tinued to fibrillate. He 
increased the charge 
to 140 volts. The 
heart paused, then 
quivered impotently. 
Dr Leeper jolted the 
heart with six quick 
charges. That didit. The heart began 
beating regularly and rhythmically, 
and Charles Welsh opened his eyes. 

In the depth of pain he somehow 
kept his sense of humour. “This is a 
helluva way to treat a dentist,” he said. 

His ordeal was not yet over. Twice 
more within an hour Welsh went into 


Dr Charles Welsh 


fibrillation and with the aid of the elec- 
tric defibrillator came back again. 
Nurse Loretta Rulon recalls: “It was 
almost too much to know that he 
knew, eachtime he felt the attack, that 
death lay ahead.” A colleague told Dr 
Leeper, “Ben you’re dealing with a 
fatal condition here. Why put Charlie 
through all that suffering?” Welsh him- 
self said to Leeper as he opened his 
eyes after the fifth attack, “It’s not 
worth it, Doc. Quit trying. Let’s give 
up.” 

“No, Charlie,” Dr Leeper answered. 
“You're going to stick with it and I’m 
going tostick with it and you're going 
to make it.” 

Actually, the doctor wasn’t that sure. 
During the last massage the patient’s 
heart had felt flabby, a cause for deep 
concern. Explains Dr Gramlich: “Flab- 
biness is an indication of fatigue. Stop- 
ping and starting is a big strain on the 
heart, and while the good muscle is 
flabby, the dying muscle is even softer. 
Unless great skill is used in massaging 
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“You're going to stick 
with it and I’m 
stick with it anc you're 
going to make it.” 


oing to 


it, a finger can go through the soft tis- 
sue and rupture the heart. That would 
end the case.” 

At six o’clock on the evening of the 
second day Charles Welsh’s heart 
again fibrillated. With each stoppage, 
the odds against restarting it mounted. 
As Dr Leeper massaged the heart, it 
felt like quivering gelatin in his palm. 
But he kept gently squeezing, and 
saying, “Come on, Charlie. Breathe, 
Charlie, breathe!” And once again 
Charlie did. 

Then at 7:40pm it happened again, 
the seventh and worst episode. Welsh 
went into the classic death throes. He 
sat up, fell back, and the last breath 
rattled in his throat. He vomited blood, 
then began turning blue. Dr Leeper 
tore off the tape, slid his hand around 
the heart—and at that moment the pa- 
tient gave a terrifying scream. The 
doctor thought, Oh, God, have I rup- 
tured the heart? He hadn’t. But, as he 
squeezed the heart and repeated, 
“Breathe, Charlie, breathe!” he also 
prayed for help. And, when Charlie 
suddenly breathed and opened his 
eyes, Dr Leeper silently thanked God. 

“Doc, let me die,” Charles Welsh 
said. “We're not going to make it.” 
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“You'll make it,” Dr Leeper said. 

By now Dr Leeper had switched 
from quinidine to procaine amide. The 
longer that a drug could prevent fib- 
rillation, the greater chance the heart 
would have to recover strength. Pro- 
caine amide is toxic; an inadequate 
dose will not prevent fibrillation, an 
excessive dose can kill the patient. As 
the solution dripped into an artery Dr 
Leeper kept watch. The heart wasn’t 
responding well. He had begun witha 
double dose of 200mg, and now he in- 
creased it to 300mg. 

Minute by minute he watched the 
greenish light flick across the screen 
of the cardioscope. The heartbeat 
began to skip around, and he stepped 
up the dosage to 400mg. Then 500, 
600, 700. For five minutes the heart 
beat regularly, then grew erratic. 
800mg. How much of the drug could 
Charles Welsh take before it killed 
him? 

Nurse Betty Wienbarg recalls: “Dr 
Leeper was calm, but I seemed to be 
holding my breath all the time.” 

By lam Thursday, Dr Leeper was 
pouring 1150mg of procaine amide an 
hour into the patient. At 2:06 Welsh’s 
heart missed three beats. It looked as 
if the drug had so dulled the reflexes 
of the heart that it would simply stop. 
But the beat came right back. From 
then on Dr Leeper struggled to keep 
the heart’s action and the drug in bal- 
ance, increasing the dosage when the 
heartbeat grew bizarre and rapid, cut- 


ting it when the beat faltered. 

By Thursday evening Welsh’s heart 
was obviously growing sounder and 
stronger, and Dr Leeper began pro- 
gressively decreasing the drug dosage. 
Late that night the physician decided 
that he could get some sleep in the 
corridor outside the room. He had not 
slept for two and a half days. He told 
the nurse to wake him every hour. On 
Friday night he instructed her to wake 
him every two hours. 

On Sunday, Welsh’s heart was 
strong enough to withstand the su- 
turing of his chest. That afternoon Dr 
Leeper went home for a few hours. 
But, too exhilarated to nap, he returned 
to the hospital, to stay through 
Wednesday night, for a total of eight 
days with the patient. 

On March 24—46 days after his 
original attack—Charles Welsh walked 
out of the hospital. Within a few weeks 
he was taking long walks and prac- 
tice-swinging a golf club. “Charlie has 
a very good chance of going on for 
many years,” Dr Leeper says. “He’s in 
the same condition as anyone else 
who’s had a moderate heart attack.” 

Charles Welsh, given a second 
chance at life, loves it. He delights in 
the sight of other human beings, the 
sound of voices, the feel of sunshine 
on his face, the handshake of a friend. 
“TI never felt better,” he told me. Then, 
in a voice charged with gratitude and 
admiration, he added, “That darn Ben 
Leeper—he wouldn’t let me go!” 


Light is good in whatever lamp it may burn, even as a rose is beautiful 


in whatever garden it may bloom. 
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The miners heard a roar and felt a powerful 
gust of wind. Suddenly a two-metre wall of 
water surged towards them 


Trapped in the 


Welle 


BY MOHAN SIVANAND 


anna Lal Banerjee, safety officer of 
the Mahabir colliery, awakened 
with a start. His phone was jangling. 
As he grabbed the receiver, 
Banerjee looked at his watch. It 
was 4:30am—not a time for good news. Sure 
enough, Banerjee’s blood began racing as he | 
heard the frantic voice of overman Faujdar 
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Singh from 86 metres below ground 
level. “Water's gushing in with great 
force!” Singh screamed. “The mine’s 
flooding!” 

“Try to get everyone out,” Baner- 
jee told Faujdar. “I’m on my way.” 

On that Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 13, 1989, 221 miners were working 
in three sections of the six-square- 
kilometre mine. One of those sections, 
NKM-2, was only 400 metres from the 
elevators—or “cages”—the only way to 
get in and out of the mine. But the 
other two, the 21st level* andthe 42nd 
level, were at least two kilometres 
away. With water flooding the mine, 
every moment counted. 

By the time Banerjee reached the 
pit-head, the four cages had brought 
up more than 80 men from the 42nd 
level, where the water had entered. 
Banerjee was quickly told that a rou- 
tine blasting to extract coal had re- 
leased water trapped in an abandoned 
excavation. Mine floods, Banerjee 
knew only too well, could be cata- 
strophic. A 1975 flood at the Chasnalla 
colliery, 100 kilometres from Mahabir, 
had killed 375 men. That mustn’t ha p- 
pen here, Banerjee vowed. I’ve got to get 
them out. And despite the danger, he 
took a cage down. 

Deep underground, overman Fauj- 
dar Singh was waiting for Banerjee. 
“We've informed the NKM-2 men,” 
Singh said, “But nobody’s picking up 
the 21st-level phone.” They ran along 


* Levels in a mine are not one above the other. 
They are different passages on the same mine- 
floor, which slopes gradually from the “rise” to 
the “dip” side. 
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the passage leading to the 21st level. 
But soon they had to turn back: an 
enormous surge of water filled the 
route in front of them. 

Banerjee ordered Singh to leave the 
mine. Then, to block the water’s short- 
est route to the cages, he shut three 
ventilation gates in one of the main 
passages. Running towards NKM-2, 
he met about 50 miners walking 
leisurely to the elevators. They had 
been told about the accident, but none 
of them realized how serious it was. 
“What’s wrong with you?” Banerjee 
yelled. “Clear out as fast as you can.” 
Banerjee then raced to check a near- 
by rest area when suddenly he heard 
a booming sound—water smashing 
down the gates. I’d better get out now 
while I can, he thought. When he got 
to the pit bottom he saw no one—all 
the NKM-2 men had escaped. 

Scrambling into the cage he struck 
it three times with a hammer—the 
“up” signal. 


EANWHILE, at the 42nd 
level, Devkali Pande 
heard the loud, persist- 
ent noise of water gush- 
ing somewhere near by. 
He looked around for his two assist- 
ants, Pannalal Tewari and Sitaram Du- 
sadh, but no one was in sight. Pande 
began to run towards the cages. Just 
thenhislamplit up Muso Kol, a driller, 
standing alone and looking frightened 
in the dark passage. 

“Come on,” Pande told him. “We’ve 
got to get out.” Kol refused, saying 
he’d lost his cap-lamp and wouldn’t 
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run without it. 

There was no time to wait. From 
the increasing noise, Pande could tell 
that the water was filling the passage— 
but there was no other way to the 
cages. Then Pande saw the surging 
water. Choking back his fear, he 
splashed on, stumbling over stones 
and coal debris. Soon the water was 
chest high, and Pande found it diffi- 
cult to move against the current. 

Suddenly his heart sank. Derailed 
coal wagons were blocking his path. 
I’mfinished, he thought. But somehow 
he managed to scramble over the wag- 
ons and floating in the water, pulled 
himself towards the elevators with the 
help of cables and timber props along 
the passage. The cage was submerged. 
Clambering on to its roof, he cried 
“Uthao!” [Raise]—and passed out. 


ELEPHONE operator Push- 

pendru finally contacted the 

21st-level miners a little 

after Sam. “Leave the mine!” 

he shouted. “Run!” In the 
lead as the 56 men raced towards the 
cages were explosives carrier Bisu 
Hazam and loader Rajneet Roy. After 
a few minutes, they heard a roar. A 
powerful gust of wind swept past, and 
“like an ocean breaking loose” water 
foamed towards them. 

“Retreat!” shouted pit clerk 
Shaligram Singh, the seniormost man 
present. “This way is certain death.” 
The group turned and fled, but it was 
too late for Hazam and Roy. Both of 
them were engulfed in the water. 

When the rest of the men reached 
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the 21st level, which was still dry, 
Shaligram Singh addressed the group. 
“Maybe we're trapped,” he said. “But 
there’s a God above, so who knows 
what may happen? Let’s pray.” 

At 5:15am the worried families of 
the miners began gathering in the area 
around the pit-head. They watched as 
three officials tried going down into 
the mine. Their cage plunged into 
water, and they were pulled up hur- 
riedly, soaking wet. The elevator shafts 
were flooding. Then, at 5.35, those at 
the pit-head heard a cry from below. 


“Raise the cage!” Banerjee yelled. 
When the elevator came up, Devkali 
Pande was huddled on its roof, his fin- 
gers clamped around the cables, his 
forehead, chest and legs slashed with 
cuts. 


SEVENTY-ONE MEN were now trapped 
in the mine—56 from the 2lst level, 
and 15 from the 42nd who had not 
heard the warning. Among the latter, 
Narayan Rai and five other loaders 
working in an isolated area realized 
something was wrong only when a 
miner 100 metres away waved his cap- 


lamp frantically and started running 
towards the cages. Immediately Rai 
and the others raced after him. 

Within minutes the passage was 
filled with chest-high water. As the 
men struggled forward, the two in the 
lead suddenly vanished. Shocked, the 
others turned back and managed to 
reach a dry area, where a phone was 
ringing. It was Banerjee. “Stay where 
you are,” the safety officer ordered. 
“The elevator shafts have flooded.” 
The five men stared at one another in 
stunned silence. 


TRAPPED IN THE MAHABIR MINE 


end, but it was only a matter of time 
before the water would reach them 
there too. He placed a stone near the 
water’s edge. Within minutes it was 
submerged. Slowly but surely, death 
was creeping towards them. 


AHABIR COLLIERY, 200 
kilometres north-west 
of Calcutta, lies near 
Raniganj, one of India’s 
key coal mining towns. 
Since sunrise officials from near-by 
collieries had been rushing to Mahabir. 
A rescue plan began to take shape. 
First, the engineers would start 
to pump water out of the mine. 


Struggling through the 
water, they'd smashed 


Then they would drill a borehole 
through which a cage could be 
lowered to the trapped men. Si- 


down barriers with 


pickaxes and iron rods 
to reach a telephone. 


Meanwhile, four other 42nd-level 
men had been seeking a route to the 
cage. Struggling through the water, 
they’d smashed down barriers with 
pickaxes and iron rods to reach the 
33rd-level phone. There, to their sur- 
prise, they met Narayan Rai and his 
group. It was now past 10am. Later, 
groping in the dark without his cap- 
lamp, Muso Kol joined them, bring- 
ing their number to ten. 

The floor of the Mahabir colliery 
slopes gradually from south to north. 
Rai and his companions knew that 
they were at the relatively safe higher 


multaneously, an inclined passage 
would be dug into the mine. 

Special drills were needed to 
make the borehole. One of the 
men sent to procure a drill was 
Binay Samanta, a young mining 
engineer. He didn’t have any success. 
But ever since he’d learnt about the 
accident, he’d been thinking about a 
Reader’s Digest article he’d read years 
ago on a West German mining disas- 
ter. It described how 1] trapped men 
were rescued in a rocket-shaped metal 
capsule sent down a borehole. (A cap- 
sule would be safer than a cage and, 
because it required a narrower bore- 
hole, less time would be spent in 
drilling.) Such a rescue had never been 
done in India. 

His mind racing, Samanta thought 
of Anantha Ramulu, his former pro- 
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fessor and an expert on mine rescue 
techniques, who had worked in Ger- 
many. He’ll be the best man for this, 
Samanta reckoned. Samanta found the 
professor at home in Dhanbad, 80 kilo- 
metres away. Ramulu located the pa- 
pers on the German capsule and 
volunteered to come to Mahabir. 


SINCE THERE was danger of the 2]st 
level flooding, Banerjee had told 
Shaligram Singh and his group to try 
to get to the 33rd. But so far they’d 
been unable to make any headway 
against the current. “How many are 
you?” Banerjee asked. 

“All 56 here,” Shaligram Singh lied, 
not wanting to upset the families of 
Bisu Hazam and Rajneet Roy. 

“Stay together,” Banerjee advised. 
“Light only one or two cap-lamps at a 
time and save your batteries. We’re 
going to get you out.” 

To many of the miners, though, 
Banerjee’s words brought little com- 
fort. “What a time to die!” said Jogin- 
der Paswan to Kodo Pandit. “In three 
months my daughter Rekha will get 
married. If only I could live till then.” 

“T, too, have a grown-up daughter,” 
Pandit said sadly. 


EANWHILE, Rajneet Roy 
felt the water ebb. 
When he and Bisu 
Hazam had fallen into 
the water, Roy had been 
tossed about until his leg got stuck 
under a rail track—preventing him 
from being swept away along with 
Hazam. He’d managed to get agripon 
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a crevice in the wall and pull his leg 
out. For three hours he clung there 
while the water roared by him. Now, 
with the water only waist-high, Roy, 
using a telephone cable on the wall as 
a guide, made his way to the 21st level. 
Shaligram Singh and the others there 
were jubilant at seeing Roy, but terri- 
fied when they heard that Hazam 
had drowned. 

During the next three hours, 
Shaligram Singh, Roy and their co- 
workers held hands to form a chain 
and tried to make their way more than 


a kilometre through chest-high water 
to the 33rd level. Many passages had 
strong currents and on the way some 
men fell and had to be helped up and 
coaxed. But finally by 3pm they 
reached the ten other trapped miners 
on the 33rd level. 

The night was unbearably hot. 
Everybody was thirsty, but few dared 
drink the flood water fearing it might 
be contaminated. On the phone, se- 
nior mining officials took turns try- 
ing to reassure them. “Don’t worry,” 
said M.P. Narayanan, chairman of 
India’s nationalized coal industry. “I'll 


get every one of you out.” But the men 
knew how precarious their position 
was. Trapped miners can die of star- 
vation and thirst, of coal dust explo- 
sions or toxic gases. 

At 2am on Tuesday, Banerjee asked 
the men to go to an area near the 
higher end where a 15-centimetre-wide 
shaft drilled four years earlier had 
been located. Through this hole, 
now cleared of debris, food was sent 
down to them. “Eat small quantities,” 
Banerjee warned, “or else you could 
get sick.” 


Banerjee’s words 


brought little comfort. 


“What a time to die!” 


said one. “In three 
months my daughter 
will get married.” 


Soon after, the waterlogged tele- 
phone system went dead. But thanks 
to the shaft, the miners could now con- 
verse with people on the surface. 
Shaligram Singh, one of the few liter- 
ate miners, also wrote messages for 
the others to send their families. 
“Don’t worry,” Singh, a father of eight, 
wrote to his wife. “I’m fine here. Look 
after the children.” 


As TIME PASSED, the milling crowds at 
the pit-head grew larger and had to 
be controlled by the police. By Tues- 
day evening, six submersible pumps 


TRAPPED (tN THE MAHABIR MINE 


were working, and at the com- 
pany’s workshop a capsule 
was being constructed. 
The continuous groan of 
the drill boring a hole for 
the capsule could be 
heard by the men 
trapped below. 

Then, in the early hours 
of Wednesday, the soothing 
sound of the drill stopped abruptly. 
Banerjee shouted through the shaft to 
explain what had happened. “The 
drilling rod snapped,” he said. “We 
can’t drill any further until we 
haul the broken part out of the 
borehole.” 

But for the fearful miners wait- 
ing to be freed, the silence was 
agonizing. “They are leaving us 
to die,” one man murmured. As 
the gloom deepened, the men re- 
called stories of mine rescue ef- 
forts that had to be abandoned. 
Several of them, close to hyste- 
ria, sent a note up saying they 
would not eat or drink until the 
drilling resumed. 

Shaligram Singh tried to encourage 
them. “Be brave,” he advised. “Let’s 
behave like soldiers. They don’t cry 
when faced with death.” 


FOUR ENDLESS HOURS ticked away be- 
fore a young worker, Tapeshwar Singh, 
was lowered down the borehole, 
where he fixed a clamp and rope to 
the broken rod so a crane could pull 
it up. Since he couldn’t bend he had 
to move the broken rod into position 
with his feet. Once drilling resumed, 
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it took another 14 hours to reach the 
miners. By this time the capsule was 
ready, but Chairman M.P. Narayanan 
insisted that the borehole be cased be- 
fore lowering the capsule. Annoyed 
by the delay the crowd started shout- 
ing “Nikalo! Nikalo!” (Get them out) 
but Narayanan wisely didn’t relent. 

Finally, at 2.15am on Thursday, al- 
most three days after the flooding 
started, the casing was finished, and 
Jaswant Singh Gill, a mining engineer, 
stepped into the capsule. As it de- 
scended, Gill could hear the crowd 
above chanting, “Jai Mata, Jai Ba- 
jrangbali!” 

Fifteen minutes later those above 
heard Gill’s three taps. The first to 
reach the top was Shaligram Singh. 
Then came Munshi Turi, Kaila Turi, 
Muso Kol... All went well till the 
tenth trip, when the hand-winch broke 
free and the capsule plummeted 
downwards. Banerjee and several oth- 
ers fell on the running rope and 


grabbed it—and the capsule held. The 
hand-winch was replaced with a 
diesel-powered crane, and by 8:50am 
on Thursday, November 16, the last 
miner had been rescued. 


ITHIN HOURS search 

parties went down to 

look for the six miss- 

ing men, including 

Sitaram Dusadh, Pan- 
nalal Tewari and Bisu Hazam. But not 
until December 11, after the mine had 
been drained, were the bodies of 
Tewari and Dusadh found. A week 
later the last body—that of under- 
ground loader Jhari Besra, 54—was 
brought to the surface 40 days after 
the accident. That was a sad moment. 
But 65 others lived, and the rescue at 
Mahabir remains, even today, a land- 
mark in mining history. As M.P. 
Narayanan said, “Nowhere else in the 
world have so many men been res- 
cued from a major mine flood.” 


INNOCENTS AT HOME 


Visiting New York, my wife and I shopped at a place where many 
Indians live. We bought a travelling bag, after some bargaining, for 
$48. An American couple then walked into the store and paid the 
Indian shop assistant $64 for another bag of the exact same kind. 
After the Americans left, I asked the salesman why he'd quoted an 
inflated price. “They’re foreigners!” he replied. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL «.K.PURI 


The other day when I bent low to pick up something, I felt a stabbing 
pain in my back, necessitating two days of complete bed rest. “Dad, 
you did something unbecoming of a gentleman your age.” 

Taken aback, I asked her what she meant. She replied, tongue-in- 


cheek, “You stooped too low!” 
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